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LABELS 


HE man who packs the grocer’s wares, sending them out 

to the grocer’s customers, needs nothing more, in order to 
make a right selection, than labels on containers. Salmon of 
different grades, chutney, olives, biscuits—he takes them down 
from their shelves with nothing to guide him but words and 
pictures. He has no need to prise open the tins and cartons, to 
sniff and taste the contents, to pass judgement himself on the 
relation of wares to labels. A label tells him all he needs to 
know and all he desires to know. 

We seem, as I think any priest, out of his experience, will 
agree, to be in danger as a race of becoming like the man who 
packs the groceries. We are content with labels, though the ob- 
ject of our knowledge is not wheat flakes nor soap flakes but hu- 
man beings. We label them: and then we think we know them. 

It is pitiable how an artful sticking on of labels will take in 
millions of uncritical minds. When the butcher tells the house- 
wife that ‘‘this is excellent rabbit’’, she is critical enough to look 
for a bit of fur before buying. The sign “fresh fish” convinces 
her only if the eyes of the fish support the statement. But, let a 
country or a movement or a politician be called ‘fascist’? or 
“democratic”, and the witchery of labels persuades countless 
thousands that they know all about the country or the move- 
ment or the politician. 

The makers and stickers-on of labels are of many sorts. There 
are politicians whose purpose is to destroy our civilization ; there 
are well-meaning politicians of all parties; there are professors 
and teachers in almost all branches of knowledge. Different 
though they are, they are alike in the simple method that they 
follow : they make a model of their ideal, their béte notre, the ob- 
ject of their study; they teach the world to know the model— 
Fascist, Communist, Catholic, Economic Man, and all the other 
types ; they print stacks of labels; and then, to arouse the con- 
ditioned reflex already established by a parade of models, they 
stick the label on a human being; and the trained populace 
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displays the expected reaction. The training of police dogs 
follows the same lines. 

The practice is almost universal. We recognize it easily 
enough, perhaps, in politics, and we are not satisfied with the 
label “Tory”? on a man, or with the label “Socialist”. But the 
practice is often unrecognized even by those who would claim 
to be too critical to be taken in. What of the class labels that are 
stuck on people? We call them “middle class”: and, because 
we can picture them working in the professions and in offices, 
playing rugger, hockey, and squash, and going to the theatre, 
we flatter ourselves that we know their essentials and have only 
to add personal details in order to make the portrait of a person. 
We call people “manual workers”’, and, with the essential know- 
ledge of their soccer, beer, small bets, cinema, and fish and chips, 
we lack only the insignificant details for our human likeness. 

There used to be a division of human beings into types 
according to the “humour” supposed to be predominant in 
them. The old usage survives in the words “sanguine” and 
‘‘phlegmatic”? and—much changed in meaning—“bilious”’. We 
are still dividing into types, with a new word for the process— 
“‘typing’’. Today, the process is more dangerous than it used to 
be, because of the great plenty of specialists. It is something of a 
joke that nurses should be referring, when they talk of “the 
duodenum in Ward Z’’, not to something preserved in spirits 
after an autopsy, but to a human being. It is no joke when hu- 
man beings are called introverts, extroverts, schizophrenics, and 
manic-depressives. The part is named to signify the whole. The 
part comes to be taken as co-extensive with the whole. A label, 
naming the part or the type, is counted a sufficient description 
of a person. 

The specialist in economics is at the same game, with his 
divisions and subdivisions. He talks of workers in heavy industry, 
agricultural workers, those gainfully employed: and he com- 
poses tables of essential calories corresponding to lists of citizen- 
types. The limitations of the specialist used to be well known. 
The fable of the group of blind scientists all examining the ele- 
phant, and each describing the animal according to the area 
within his reach, was a statement of the average man’s distrust 
of the specialist. Those fabulous experts, describing the elephant 
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from the trunk as being like a python, from the tail as being 
eel-like, and from the legs as being like a tree-trunk, and so on, 
were a warning that we should demand an all-embracing view 
before accepting anyone’s judgement. But nowadays the specialist 
is an oracle. Omne ignotum pro magnifico. The attitude to “‘the 
doctor” of those with little or no knowledge of medicine is a sad 
illustration of such dangerous wonder. His very name—“Doctor” 
par excellence, though he is usually a step or two short of his 
doctor’s degree—shows the awe in which he is held (and which 
the many good, honest, capable physicians must find both amus- 
ing and alarming). The psychologist is now even more an awe- 
some figure than “‘the doctor’’, though he need have not even 
academic qualification before he starts practice. The mysteries 
of the mind are more obscure than the mysteries of the body. 
Now that the layman has been persuaded, by popular psy- 
chology, by his sense of ignorance, by the widespread use of the 
jargon of psychology, and by his willingness to be awestruck, 
that the specialist knows, he takes the specialist’s word. So the 
work of dividing into types goes on, the appropriate labels are 
printed; and human personality is hidden under layers of 
gummed paper, so that human relationships, for those who will 
not tear off the labels, become impossible. 

There are machines—almost human you might call them, 
considering the humanity of the judgements made by men on 
their fellow-men—which will take scientific data about a man 
and then tell you his name and describe his character. You 
punch a scientifically placed hole in a card for each tiny detail 
of a finger-print, you put the card into the machine and set it 
moving, and, if the print is already recorded, the machine will 
give you the number of the record. It is now, in some places, the 
practice to take a great many personal and private details about 
the defenceless children in schools—their place in the family, 
how they get on at home, their relations with teachers and chil- 
dren at school, and what is called their Intelligence Quotient. 
(As one angry father said: ‘All they’ve left out is the bloody 
finger-prints”.) It is by no means beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that a machine will be made to take all those and more 
details about a child, and then to give the child’s type, for which 
there will be a label, a job, an environment, and a course of 
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training, considered by the scientists to be necessary or suitable. 
If there is no machine, the experts will have to expend more 
energy, but they will come to the same conclusions. 

And all the while the system has been dealing, not with a 
label, not with a type, but with a human being, a person. When 
all the specialists have studied a human being, and have covered 
him with labels such as “‘A1”’, “‘introvert’’, “third in a family of 
six children”, ‘maladjusted to society”, “family history of de- 
pression’, they have done much the same kind of job as the 
blind scientists did on the elephant. It is our duty and privilege 
to remove the labels, with the reasonable care prompted by a 
proper respect for the scientists, and to discover the person 
underneath. That is the first and essential truth about any hu- 
man being—-that he or she is a person. When relations are 
properly established with the person, we can then examine the 
labels. The more facts we can gather—facts, not just alleged 
facts—the more we can increase the knowledge on which our 
love of people is based. To find a man’s type, his work, qualities, 
recreations, defects, is to see him more clearly than before as a 
human being, provided we started with the truth that he is a 
person, and not just so much space for the sticking of bills, and 
that he is lovable because God made him and loves him. 

The Church is committed from her origin to recognition of 
human personality and to its development (““Deus, qui humanae 
substantiae dignitatem mirabiliter condidisti et mirabilius re- 
formasti . . .’). It is persons who are loved by God: it is persons 
who are redeemed, persons who are transformed by grace. The 
history of the Church can easily be read as a fight to preserve 
and to complete personality. We who are in that tradition should 
not use labels ourselves or acquiesce in their use, unless with the 
most thoughtful safeguards. There is a possibility of our follow- 
ing the fashion, even in that part of our life and work which 
concerns the relations of human persons with the Three Persons 
in God. 

It is possible to catch oneself out accepting the labels on 
opinions as a substitute for examination of the opinions them- 
selves. Who has not condemned, without reading it, an article 
or a book on politics, because it was written by a man already 
disliked? That may be conduct we are specially prone to in the 
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Church, just because we know the answers. We know, before 
we begin to hear an argument from the other side in a dogmatic 
controversy between, say, Protestants and the Church, that the 
other side is wrong. Their dogmatic label tells us that most im- 
portant fact. And we are therefore ready to dismiss, just from 
the label, anyone who disagrees with us even in matters where 
we have not the guidance of the infallibility of the Church. 
Labels are taken too easily as short cuts to knowledge, and they 
become excuses for not thinking. The name “‘bourgeois”’ is an 
example of the label which makes a closed mind. It is much 
used by communists ; and it is just now fashionable even in some 
parts of the Church. 

More unjustifiably still, we may be disposed to go no further 
than the label when it is stuck not on a book but on a person. 
When a doctrine proclaims itself Protestant, we know that it is 
wrong—it is protesting against doctrine guaranteed by the in- 
fallibility of the Church. But when a man proclaims himself 
Protestant, we cannot stop at the name, thinking that we know 
all about his religious opinions. Because of the free scope given 
to “private judgement”’, every Protestant has a religion of his 
own, so that we cannot know a Protestant to help him unless 
we know much more than the generic label. The same is true of 
all the names used for people which do not carry a full descrip- 
tion in themselves. “‘Catholic”’ is sufficient to show a man’s doc- 
trine: and “communist”’ is probably sufficient as it means a 
philosophy and a denial of religious truth. But “socialist”? can be 
used for anyone, from the totalitarian upholder of State abso- 
lutism to the sentimental deplorer of the horrors of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. It would be well if we could do without nouns 
that tend to be taken as complete descriptions of a man. It 
would be better to use long descriptive phrases for the sake of 
exact truth than to risk misunderstanding people by summing 
them up in a word. It is easy to label a man “‘fool’’ when he is 
guilty of a foolish action : but it cannot often be true that a man 
is “fool” and nothing more. It would be nearer to the truth to 
say (if it is necessary to say anything at all) that this or that ac- 
tion showed this or that degree of more or less frequent folly. 

That would make thought and speech a labour. How much 
easier to talk about men as though they were tins of beans! The 
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same label, without added explanation, would do for the mil- 
lionth tin as it did for the first. But man is not a tin of beans, 
and if any label is put on him it must be one specially thought 
out just for him. Any label which closes the mind to truth about 
a man should be avoided as an injustice. A name which prompts 
us to lump a man together with a class, so that he is credited 
and debited with the qualities and defects of the class, while his 
personality is obscured, should not be used or accepted. That 
justice and truth are necessary above all in the work of estab- 
lishing the Kingdom of God. The nature of the work, and the 
example of Our Lord whose work it is, require it to be personal. 
Our Lord himself always dealt with persons. He knew them, not 
as types or representatives of a class, but as persons, to their 
great delight. Nathanael said to Him: “Whence knowest thou 
me?” Peter, Matthew, Zacchaeus and all the others might have 
expressed their pleased surprise in the same way. To do His 
work, it is necessary to use His methods, and to deal with per- 
sons. There is danger that even so consecrated a phrase as “‘the 
salvation of souls’? may catch the label-disease from modern 
fashion, and may lead us to think that it is types and classes who 
are approached and saved—heathens, recidivists, adulterers. 
But the law of the Kingdom is the law of love: and it is impos- 
sible to love types and classes—only persons can be loved. You 
cannot love even souls, but only persons. So salvation must be 
of persons: and to save them it is necessary to approach them 
and to love them as they are, that is as persons. 

The priest has always been, according to his faith, and by 
his office of mediator in the name and in the place of Christ, 
one who treats men as persons. Never before have the priest’s 
true judgement and spiritual sense been more necessary and 
more powerful. The mass of mankind for whom he stands and 
offers Sacrifice are degraded and depressed by the loss of per- 
sonality as they are counted, put into sections, typed, fed, 
clothed, set to work, paid, refreshed, cured, not cured, and 
buried; as “units”, “personnel”, holders of passports, identity 
cards, and forms of all colours. It is the priest who lifts them, 
and warms their hearts, and strengthens them with a knowledge 


of their worth, by speaking to each one as to the person he or 
she is. 
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In modern fashion, would the disciples on the way to Emmaus 
be labelled “‘escapists”? Our Lord spoke to them. “‘And they 
said one to the other: Was not our heart burning within us, 
whilst he spoke in the way and opened to us the scriptures? 
And rising up, that same hour, they went back.” 


WiLiiAM Lawson, S.J. 





AUSTRALIAN PIONEERS 


N the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries priests 

in England appear to have been much more free to roam. 
Thus we find the Rev. John Marsland, uncle or cousin to Bishop 
John Milner, at Scarborough from 1777 to 1787 and at Gosport 
in Hampshire in 1788. Others went farther afield. In Australia, 
at East Maitland on the Hunter River, north of Sydney, Father 
James Watkins entered his last baptism there on 24 July, 1836. 
The next entry was made on 8 August, 1836, by Father 
Christopher Vincent Dowling. Both these priests had previously 
served in Hampshire, Father Watkins at Southampton and 
Father Dowling at Newport, Isle of Wight. 

Like many other priests in those days Fathers Watkins and 
Dowling were great wanderers. England, Australia, Tasmania 
and South Africa were the scenes of Father Watkins’ labours, 
while Father Dowling, not content with Ireland, England and 
Australia, was also for four years curé in France. 

James Watkins was born at Monmouth on 11 April, 1794, 
and baptized two days later, on Good Friday. His father, John 
Watkins, was a Monmouth man, his mother, Elizabeth, whose 
maiden name was also Watkins, came from Abergavenny. It is 
very probable, though not certain, that Elizabeth Watkins was 
a descendant of the Watkins family which for many years kept 
the White Horse Inn at Abergavenny and came originally from 
Llanfihangel Cwmdu. James Watkins had two uncles, Joseph 
and Michael. Michael Watkins owned the Robin Hood Inn at 
Monmouth and was also a builder. It was Michael Watkins who 
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built the Monmouth Church for Bishop Sharrock, O.S.B., 
which was begun in 1792 and opened in 1793. James Watkins’ 
mother and his two sisters were confirmed at Monmouth by 
Bishop Sharrock on 18 August, 1797, but James himself was 
confirmed at Perthyre on 25 June, 1812. One sister, Mary, was 
housekeeper to the Franciscan Recollets at Perthyre. She is des- 
cribed as housekeeper to Father Grafton, O.S.F., who was 
praeses at Perthyre in 1808 and again in 1815. She gave £50 
towards the building of the vault and the chancel end of the 
chapel at Monmouth. Her tomb is in the Abergavenny ceme- 
tery next to her brother’s. She died on 17 February, 1862. 
James Watkins went to Old Hall Green and was ordained 
there on 27 March, 1819. From 1821 to 1824 he was at the Sar- 
dinian Chapel and though the Catholic Directory for 1826 still 
gives him as being at the Sardinian Chapel, in fact he came to 
Southampton in December 1824, where he replaced the Abbé 
Robert Pierre Vergy. The Southampton Chapel at that date 
was a disused Quakers’ meeting-place in Pepper Alley. James 
Watkins lodged in one of three houses on the south side of St 
Michael’s Square numbered 6, 7 and 8 (probably in No. 6) but 
commonly called ““The Wool Hall’ because they were built 
on the site of the old wool market. He began to raise funds for a 
larger church. In 1828 he purchased the large Georgian resi- 
dence (the present Presbytery) at the south-west corner of the 
Square, two doors from his own lodging. The owner, Colonel 
Aveleigh, would not sell to Catholics, so it was bought by a non- 
Catholic and sold again to Father Watkins on 2 February, 1828. 
Attached to the house was a garden in Bugle Street measuring 
forty feet by thirty. On this garden Father Watkins built his 
church. In March 1829 the local newspaper announced that the 
church was being built, and in June that it would soon be 
opened. Work, however, stopped in the August and the church 
was not opened until 28 October, 1830. It is possible that the 
work was held up through lack of funds and that the completion 
of the church was due to a legacy from the former Pastor, the 
Abbé Vergy, who died on 2 August, 1829, at Mawley in Shrop- 
shire where he had been chaplain to the Blount family. The 
chancel of St Joseph’s Church today is thirty feet wide and is 
built on the site of the first church which was thirty feet long. 
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In 1833 James Watkins left Southampton. He was in Aus- 
tralia in 1835, the year of Bishop Polding’s arrival. How he 
came to be there is not explained. He was not a member of 
Bishop Polding’s party, he was not gazetted as a Government 
chaplain nor does any dispatch mention his name. He just hap- 
pened to be there, apparently, when the Bishop arrived. 
Within a month he was in charge of the Mission at Maitland on 
the Hunter River. His first baptism was dated 25 October, 
1835; his last 24 July, 1836. He was then sent to Tasmania and 
appointed Vicar General at Hobart Town. He sailed from 
Sydney in August 1836 and arrived in Tasmania later in the 
same month. There was then another priest doing duty in the 
island, the Rev. James Ambrose Cotham, O.S.B., who had 
arrived in 1835. While Father Watkins took charge at Hobart 
Father Cotham gave most of his attention to Richmond, four- 
teen miles away. The Church of St John the Evangelist at Rich- 
mond—now the oldest Catholic Church in Australia—was 
opened on 31 December, 1837, and the Mass on that occasion 
was celebrated by Father Watkins. 

In the Hobart Baptismal Register there are 166 entries by 
Father Watkins, the first on 9 September, 1836, and the last on 
13 May, 1838. The first bears the signature “James Watkins” 
tout court, the others until 7 July, 1837, bear the addition “‘V.F.”’, 
and from 8 August, 1837, onwards ““V.G.” 

On 30 April, 1838, the Rev. John Joseph Therry arrived in 
Tasmania as Bishop Polding’s Visitor to report on Catholic 
affairs. A letter from Father Therry to His Excellency the 
Lieut.-Governor, dated 28 May, 1838, reports “that the Rev. 
James Watkins, V.G., has undertaken to perform duty from the 
first prox. in the church and district of Richmond in place of the 
Rev. James Cotham, who proceeds this week to Launceston [120 
miles away, in the north of the island] and that the clerical duty 
of this place devolves on me. This arrangement has, in the 
opinion of the Vicar General and my own, become expedient in 
consequence of the unexpected difficulties that I have met 
with since my arrival, rendering it likely that my stay in this 
Colony may be much more protracted than my Bishop or 
myself could have anticipated prior to my departure from 
Sydney....” 
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As a result presumably of Father Therry’s report—and the 
letter given below may have some bearing on that report— 
Bishop Polding, a few weeks later, asked Father Therry to 
remain in Tasmania as Vicar General and recalled Father Wat- 
kins. This letter from Bishop Polding to Father Therry is dated 
Sydney 12 July, 1838, and seems to indicate that poor Father 
Watkins was, to say the least, somewhat negligent in the per- 
formance of his duties while in Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s 
Land as it was then called. “. . . The unfortunate subject of my 
last letter is a cause of much pain to me, and certainly I did cal- 
culate that ere this I should have heard that the measures I 
recommended were carried into effect. Even the very circum- 
stance of Mr W. officiating in V.D.L. [Van Diemen’s Land] 
has excited rumours in England not creditable to my juris- 
diction. That he should desist from Missionary duty is abso- 
lutely necessary. To bring this about so that scandal may not 
ensue is most desirable. . . .”’ A little later another letter from 
Melbourne, dated 12 November, 1838, hints that a large con- 
gregation was waiting for Mass and Father Watkins failed to 
appear. 

Father Watkins had left Tasmania for Melbourne and it 
seems certain that he was under suspension, for reasons not 
given.! In the middle of 1839 he formally presented his resigna- 
tion to Bishop Polding and for six years there is no reference to 
his priestly activities. It is more than probable that he acted for 
a time as a teacher, as the education files for the early part of 
1844 give the name of James Watkins as the teacher of St 
Francis’ school in Melbourne. His name appears again in the 
Baptismal Register of Leelong from 25 May, 1845, to 31 August, 
1845. He was assistant priest there. His name also occurs, 
during September and October, 1845, in the Baptismal Regis- 
ter of St Francis’, Melbourne, where he was assisting Dr 
Geoghehan. Australian historians presume that he had relatives 
in Melbourne and they cite a marriage between a George 


1 The pioneer priest of Tasmania, Father Philip Conolly, who had arrived in 
1821, was also, oddly enough, under suspension at this period (1838-39). He died 
a most edifying death, 3 August, 1839. A book published since this article was 
written, The Catholic Church in Tasmania, by the Rt. Rev. Mgr John H. Cullen, V.G., 
gives the story of Fr Conolly’s suspension, and shows him to have been a great 
priest. 
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Graham and Catherine Watkins on 26 May, 1839, and also 
Robert Hayes’ wife whose maiden name was Watkins. 

On 6 November, 1844, Dr Francis Murphy, the first Bishop 
of Adelaide, arrived in that city with one priest, Father Michael 
Ryan, on loan. Earlier in 1844 a Father Mahony was sent to 
Adelaide from Maitland, New South Wales, by Bishop Polding 
to make some small preparation for the Bishop’s arrival, but he 
returned later to Maitland. There had been an English priest, a 
Father Benson, in Adelaide from 1841 to early 1844 who had 
been forced to eke out his meagre existence by means of carpen- 
try. He eventually returned to England. In 1844 Dr Patrick 
Bonaventure Geoghegan, O.S.F. (later second Bishop of Ade- 
laide), was Vicar Forane at Port Phillip (now Melbourne and 
several other dioceses) and under him was Father James 
Watkins. Bishop Murphy and Dr Geoghegan were personal 
friends, and knowing how badly the Bishop needed priests, Dr 
Geoghegan suggested sending Father Watkins to him. Father 
Watkins sailed in the Mariner from Melbourne, but on Sunday, 
2 November, 1845, the ship was totally dismasted off Kangaroo 
Island and on 7 November it was wrecked and went ashore off 
the Coorong, near Kingston, on the south-east coast of South 
Australia, some 195 miles from Adelaide. Tribes of blacks used 
to frequent these coasts waiting for wrecked ships which they 
could pillage. Members of one such tribe (whom many accused 
of murdering a previously wrecked party) appeared and threat- 
ened the Mariner’s passengers and crew. These were saved from 
pillage and murder by the timely arrival of two mounted police- 
men who had seen the ship labouring at sea and had hastened to 
give what help they could. The local newspaper reported that 
“the shipwrecked party had received no injury. One of them, 
the Rev. Mr Watkins, a Roman Catholic priest, a very amiable 
and pleasant gentleman, had had the misfortune to be wrecked 
once before since he left England, and lost all his property on 
each occasion’’. This explains a report circulated after his return 
to Wales, that he had been twice shipwrecked and stripped to be 
eaten by cannibals but that he had escaped because “‘I was too 
fat for pork, and not fat enough for bacon”’, though it does not 
explain the cannibals, at least on this second occasion, for this 
was not a cannibal coast. 
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Father Watkins arrived in Adelaide on 21 November, 1845, 
sans almost everything, having walked the 195 miles from King- 
ston in a fortnight. Bishop Murphy was then in residence in his 
**Palace’’, a three-roomed cottage which later became a small 
hotel. It was in the City-of-Dublin-Hotel-to-be that Father 
Watkins found the Bishop. Father Ryan was occupied mostly in 
country missionary work, being a good horseman. The Bishop’s 
Pro-Cathedral had been an old brewery. Just previously (5 
October, 1845) this had been replaced by a school-chapel- 
cathedral. At that time this was the only Catholic Church 
in South Australia. Herein Father Watkins officiated. He also 
attended the sick in the city and at outer places within a radius 
of thirty or forty miles. 

From February, 1846, to July, 1847, Bishop Murphy was 
absent on an ad limina visit. During his absence Father Ryan 
was the administrator of the diocese. He continued his mission- 
ary labours while Father Watkins looked after his thirty to forty 
mile radius. 

In 1848 Bishop Murphy made appointments to country dis- 
tricts, in only about two of which was there either a church or a 
residence. Father James Watkins was sent to Mount Barker. 
With him as assistant priest went Father Luigi Pescaroli,! one of 
three Passionist Fathers brought out by Bishop Polding for an 
aboriginal Mission in New South Wales which had had to be 
abandoned. Mount Barker possessed neither church nor resi- 
dence, but the few poor and scattered Catholics gave the two 
priests a great welcome. Fathers Watkins and Pescaroli built a 
presbytery “‘in the old slab-hut style of very early English archi- 
tecture’, which was divided into two compartments. It con- 
formed to a stricter definition of a presbytery than they knew: 
“a section of the church which was set aside for the exclusive use 
of the clergy’’, for one compartment was used for a church on 
Sundays and the other was sub-divided into bedrooms and a 
living-room. The sparsely populated Mount Barker district 
covered an area of 732 square miles and for many years after 
Father Watkins had come and gone contained not one Catholic 
to the square mile. 


1 Father Luigi Pescaroli was the Ven Dominic Barberi’s companion on the lat- 
ter’s last journey from Paddington in August 1849, when the Ven Father Dominic 
died at Reading. Cf. Denis Gwynn, Father Dominic Barberi, pp. 247-8. 
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It seems that Father Watkins took umbrage at his removal 
from authority in Tasmania in 1838, and that he laboured 
under a sense of injustice, as other good priests have done before 
and after his time. An echo of this and of his troubles in Tas- 
mania, whatever they were, appeared in the letter of recom- 
mendation which Dr Geoghegan gave him.! 


... Quare Illustrissimo et Reverendissimo Praesuli te iterum 
commendo, te iterumque conjuro, ut praeteritis omnino deletis 
obedientia, zelo, et tui ipsius sanctificatione, Sanctae Nostrae Re- 
ligionis “‘inimici’”’, sicut suadet Apostolus, “nihil haberent dicere 
de nobis’. Vale et ora pro me. 

Fr Patritius Bonaventura Geoghegan, 
Vicarius Foraneus Australiae. Felicis.? 
Datum ex Presbyterio Parochiali, 
Sti. Francisci apud Melbourne, 
die 14mo Octobris a.p: 1845. 


Father Watkins left South Australia 5 October, 1849, and 
we next find him in South Africa as deacon at the dedication of 
St Mary’s Cathedral, Cape Town, on 28 April, 1851. In 1856 he 
is reported as having almost completed a Chapel in King Wil- 
liamstown. It was solemnly dedicated to St Anne on 17 Jan- 
uary, 1857. A few days later he assisted at the dedication of the 
Church of Our Lady and St Michael at another military 
station, Fort Beaufort, on 28 January. That is the last record of 
him so far discovered in South Africa. When he left that country 
and returned to Wales we do not know, but a certified copy of 
an entry in the Abergavenny Register shows that he died in 
Victoria Street, Abergavenny, on 11 January, 1869. This cor- 
rects the date, 1860, given in the Catholic Record Society’s 


1 For this letter, as well as for many of the foregoing details, I am indebted to 
the Rev. R. A. Morrison, Diocesan Archivist, Adelaide, who copied it in July 1948 
from the original in the South Australian Church Archives, with the kind per- 
mission of the Most Rev. Matthew Beovich, Archbishop of Adelaide. Other details 
in these biographies have been communicated by the Rt. Rev. Mgr A. F. Fox, V.G., 
Melbourne; the Rev. W. Ebsworth, Toorak, Melbourne Archdiocese ; the Rt. Rev. 
Mgr J. H. Cullen, V.G., of Hobart ; the Rev. Gerard P. Flatley, Diocesan Secretary 
to His Lordship the Bishop of Maitland ; the Rev. C. G. Watkins, Secretary to His 
Lordship the Vicar Apostolic of Gape Town; and Monsieur L’Abbé C. Pelette, 
Curé of St Germain du Puch (Gironde). 

2 The State of Victoria, in which Melbourne lies, is said to have been called 
Australia Felix by the explorer Mitchell. 
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volumes (IX, p. 138; III, p. 158). The certificate gives his age 
as 73, but he was in his 75th year. He is also curiously described 
as “formerly a Catholic priest”, which cannot mean anything 
but a retired Catholic priest. 

The Dominican priest, Father Christopher Vincent Dow- 
ling, was the first member of any Religious Order to work in the 
Australian Field and indeed one of the earliest priests in Aus- 
tralia. Captain Arthur Phillip, R.N., sailed from Portsmouth 
with his first convoy of convicts—717 out of the thousand souls 
on board—and landed in the north of Botany Bay, at Sydney, 
on 26 January, 1788. Ten years passed before any priests 
arrived. The first three were Irishmen transported with many of 
their fellow countrymen after the rebellion of 1798, but they 
were forbidden to exercise their ministry. They were the Revv. 
James Harold, James Dixon and Peter O’Neill. Father O’Neill 
arrived in 1801 and left in 1803. Father Harold was there in 
1800, if not before, but departed in 1810. Father Dixon was the 
only one allowed to act as chaplain to the Catholics. This he did 
after his emancipation in 1803, saying his first mass on 15 May, 
1803. The permission was revoked late in 1804, but Father 
Dixon remained another four years in Sydney, though there is 
now no record of any of his ministrations there.1 They were fol- 
lowed by the priest who finally ended the suppression of 
Catholics, Father Jeremiah O’Flynn. Born in County Kerry on 
Christmas Day, 1788, he studied with the Franciscans at Kil- 
larney before entering the Trappist Monastery at Lulworth, 
Dorset, where he was ordained priest g March, 1813. After 
serving successfully as a missionary in the West Indies he be- 
came a secular and volunteered for New Holland, as Australia 
was still called. On g September, 1815, Rome placed him in 
charge of the Mission at Botany Bay—‘‘Bottannibe” in the 
Roman document—as Archpriest, according to Ullathorne, as 
Prefect Apostolic, according to other accounts. The British 
authorities refusing to recognize him, he paid his own passage 
and gatecrashed into the penal settlement, arriving in Sydney 
g November, 1817. A month later he was ordered to be de- 
ported. Fleeing into the country to avoid arrest he began his six 


1 Father Conolly met one couple in New South Wales “married about 14 
years ago by Father Dixon’’ (The Catholic Church in Tasmania, p. 9). 
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months’ underground apostolate, which has remained a vivid 
tradition in Australia, baptizing, marrying and even confirming 
the Catholic faithful. He was finally deported on 20 May, 1818. 
In London his plea for official recognition was refused, but his 
story made of him the unconscious and silent social reformer of 
colonial policy. In 1820 Father John Joseph Therry (born in 
Cork, 1790) and Father Philip Conolly (born in Monaghan, 
1786) were appointed official chaplains at a yearly salary 
of £100. Father Therry, who, according to Ullathorne, was 
truly religious but of a highly sensitive temperament, ready 
to take offence but equally ready to make reparation, full 
of zeal but wanting in tact, was at loggerheads with the 
Governor and in 1825 was dismissed from the chaplaincy. 
Another priest was appointed in 1826 but died in 1830.} 
The next chaplain appointed was Father Christopher Vincent 
Dowling, O.P. He was not a success and was superseded in 1832 
by Father John McEncroe. 

Father Dowling has not hitherto received much notice. 
Bishop Ullathorne, giving a wrong initial and a wrong date, 
says in his Autobiography : “In 1829 the Rev. J. V. Dowling also 
arrived and made his residence in Windsor,”’ and in Abbot 
Butler’s Life his arrival is thus noted “in 1831 came another”’ 
(p. 36). The Obituary Notice which appeared in the Sydney 
Freeman’s Journal for 3 January, 1874, gives Dublin as the place 
of Father Dowling’s birth. Another account says that he was a 
native of Galway. He was born in 1789? and educated at the 
Dominican College, Lisbon. In 1814 he returned to Dublin, 
where he was ordained in the same year by Archbishop Murray. 
A few years later he was elected sub-prior, though unfortu- 
nately we do not yet know of which House. The Obituary 
Notice says “sub-prior of his order’’ and later “‘prior of his 
order”’, but that does not seem to make sense. Apparently his 
health failed and he went to France. As Christophe Vincent 
Douling (and Dawling) he appears in the diocesan Order of 
Bordeaux from 1826 to 1829. On 1 October, 1825, he was ap- 
pointed desservant of Salignac in the Deanery of St. André de 


1 Abbot Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B. Life and Times of Bishop Ullathorne, 1, 36. 

2 The date of his birth is given as 14 September, 1795, in the Archives of Bor- 
deaux, but this is obviously incorrect, at least as regards the year, for he would have 
been only nineteen at the date of his ordination. 
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Cubzac, a post he retained until the year 1829. His choice of the 
Bordeaux diocese may have been influenced by the presence in 
Bordeaux of a firm of Irish merchants, “Dowling Jacques et 
fils’, whose address is given in the 1820 Directory as 88 Quai 
des Chartrons, Bordeaux. It seems probable that they were 
relations of Christopher Vincent. 

While in France he had been elected prior of an Irish 
House, but declined the honour. Some time after September, 
1829, he succeeded the Rev. John Sidden at Newport, Isle of 
Wight. His first baptism here was entered on 18 December, 
1829, and his last in May of the next year. In 1830 he went to 
London where he served as assistant priest until Bishop Bram- 
ston recommended him as chaplain to the Convict Settlement 
at Botany Bay, New South Wales. He arrived in Sydney on 17 
September, 1831,! to find a first-class row in progress between 
Father Therry and the authorities. By temperament a fighter, 
Father Therry clashed with the Governor in defence of Catholic 
rights. He had been forbidden to perform mixed marriages, to 
receive converts from Protestantism or to attend Catholic chil- 
dren in State institutions. These prohibitions he ignored and, as 
already stated, he had been dismissed from the chaplaincy and 
his salary had been withdrawn in 1825. Yet he had continued 
his apostolate among the convicts and a very priestly apostolate 
it was. Turbulent and aggressive he may have been and wanting 
in tact, yet to say no more than that is to do a great priest a 
great injustice. Rightly is he given the title ““The Catholic 
Apostle of New South Wales’’. Father Dowling was not the man 
to replace him. He, too, seems to have been of rather a queru- 
lous disposition, if we are to judge by certain letters of his 
(printed in Australian Historical Records, available at Bush House, 
London) addressed to the Government complaining of Father 
Therry’s behaviour. Ill-health and the hostility of Father 
Therry, who naturally regarded him as an intruder, did not 
make for the efficient handling of a delicate situation and the 
Government decided that he was not the man “to keep Therry 
under control”. He appears to have gone to Windsor, for 


1 The Obituary Notice has an error, 1821 instead of 1831, as well as other 


minor errors of fact. It has been pointed out above that Bishop Ullathorne’s date, 
1829, is also wrong. 
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Father Ullathorne, writing to his superior, Bishop Morris of 
Mauritius, six months after his arrival in Sydney, i.e. about 

August 1833, said: ‘“‘I have divided Mr Dowling’s labours be- 

tween Windsor and Parramatta, the distance between which is 

25 miles. To enable him to meet the extra expense I have pro- 

cured him an extra allowance of £50 per annum... .” In 1836 

he was sent by Bishop Polding to minister to the scattered flock 

along the Hunter River, with headquarters at Maitland. In 

September 1838 he was transferred to Newcastle! where he re- 

mained as priest in charge until 1861. He does not appear to 

have been a very active man, but it was probably bad health 

more than anything else which caused him to confine his 

activities to the district lying immediately round his abode. At 

East Maitland he said Mass in St Joseph’s Church built—or 
partly built—before he came. At Newcastle he used an upper 
storey over some tenements, which was known as the Long 

Room and was a storage dump for sails and ships’ gear, 

situated down at the water’s edge. Later he moved to a weather- 

board building, a Government store, and in 1852 he opened a 
small wooden church which was soon afterwards replaced. He 
retired from active work in 1861 and lived in retirement at New- 
castle till his death on 14 December, 1873. His oft expressed 
wish ‘‘to be interred at East Maitland beside his lamented friend 
and fellow-labourer, Rev. Father O’Mahony”’ was carried out. 
“All the ships in harbour drooped their flags to half-mast’’ 
during the funeral procession to Newcastle railway-station. He 
was buried in the grounds of St Joseph’s Church at East Mait- 
land, but when the new church was built there some years ago 
the remains were transferred to a resting-place within the 
church. The final paragraphs of Father Dowling’s Obituary 
Notice, written in the journalese of the period, convey an idea of 
the good work done by the pioneer priests of Australia. 


The residence of Rev. Father Dowling was on the margin of 
the sea, on a little hill, and on another hill almost within speaking 
distance was the “old jail”, now a mass of hideous ruins whose 
very appearance is suggestive of dark deeds. 

It will soon disappear from its prominent position on the 


1 The English Catholic Directory gives Father Dowling at Newcastle in 1841. 
Vol. xxxii G 
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sand hills, and with it may pass away the memory of scenes which 
it recalls. Where are they who tenanted it in the early portion of 
Father Dowling’s colonial life? Military commandant, sentinel, 
gaoler, aye, and grim “functionary of the law’’, all or nearly all 
must have long since passed away, while the good old missioner 
lived to see the subsidence of that fearful ebullition of crime which 
convulsed society in—I cannot say the “‘brave old days of old”, 
He lived to see his adopted land, not rising, but proudly risen 
from the darkness which enveloped her. 

He saw fair religion come and spread her peaceful pinions 
over the scenes of her labours. There may she dwell undisturbed 
until the final trump shall summon men to judgement. 


R. E. ScANTLEBURY 





CONVERTS AND THE LITURGY 





HE liturgy of the Catholic Church, considered in its 

general outlines, is constituted of two elements, the internal 
and the external, both of which are necessary for its complete 
understanding. There can, of course, be no opposition between 
the external rites and those internal dispositions of heart and 
mind and soul which they signify. The danger lies in two 
extremes: first, in neglecting the inner elements, the theo- 
logical aspects, to such a degree as to render the liturgy no more 
than a series of outward ceremonies; and secondly, in disre- 
garding the external element to such an extent as to lose an 
appreciation of these rites which have developed in the Church 
during the centuries under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
and especially to disregard their social character, so valuable 
for our times. 

These general notions become clearer when we consider the 
relation of this external element of the liturgy to those outside 
the Church: to unbelievers. Both the internal and external ele- 
ments are necessary. Yet it will be profitable to make a special 


1 Cf. Pius XII, Mediator Dei, A.A.S., XXXIX (1947), pp- 537, 583, 545, 53!- 
English translation, C.7.S., paragraphs 40, 185 ff., 63, 25. 
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study of the role of both, with special emphasis, perhaps, upon 
the external in these matters, because of certain exaggerated 
claims which are made on behalf of the liturgy. Understanding 
by the term liturgy merely the sensible, the ceremonial and 
decorative part of the Catholic cult, and neglecting the more 
profound, theological view, some have fallen into extreme 
opinions. They thus tend to negate the very real good in all else 
that they say. 

We have at times heard stories of ‘“‘converts of the liturgy’, 
meaning those who, having once come in contact with the 
beauty of the Catholic ceremonial, found themselves impelled 
to embrace the Church as members. One of the most famous of 
these, and one who may well be used as a type, is Paul Claudel, 
the famous French statesman and writer. 

Claudel was born on 6 August, 1868. Though he was bap- 
tized a Catholic, and received his First Holy Communion, his 
religious training went no further. By the time he reached his 
eighteenth year he was imbued with the ideas prevalent in the 
so-called educated class of that period. He had completely for- 
gotten any religious training he had ever had, observed little of 
any moral code and found sombre despair to be a more or less 
familiar companion. His ignorance in religion, he tells us, 
“could only be compared to that of a pagan”’. 

It was on Christmas Day of 1886, however, that the great 
change came in his life. It is best perhaps to quote his own 
words, in which he tells of his sudden conversion that day, in 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame during the singing of the Mag- 
nificat and the Adeste Fideles. 


It was this unhappy youth, who on Christmas Day, 1886, made 
his way to Notre Dame, the great Cathedral of Paris on the banks 
of the Seine, to attend the Christmas service. I had just begun to 
write, and with the superior air of the amateur that I was, I 
hoped to draw from the Catholic ceremonial an inspiration for 
some decadent exercise in prose. In such a frame of mind, 
jostled and shoved about by the crowd, I attended High Mass 
with moderate gratification. Having nothing better to do I re- 
turned again in the afternoon for Vespers. The boys of the 
Cathedral Choir, robed in white cassocks, and the pupils of the 
Minor Seminary of Saint Nicolas du Chardonnet, who were 
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assisting, had just begun to sing a hymn which I later recog- 
nized to be the Magnificat. I myself was standing in the crowd 
near the second pillar at the entrance to the choir, to the right. 


With the scene thus set, he goes on to relate what happened in 
terms expressive of an ardent faith and sincerity : 




















It was then that occurred the happening which is dominant in 
my life. Suddenly, in an instant, in a fraction of time, the current 
of my life was altered and I believed. I believed with such force 
and adherence, with such an uprising of my whole being, with a 
conviction so powerful, with such certainty leaving no sort of 
doubt, that since then all books, all reasoning, all the hazards of 
a constantly changing life have not been able to shake my 
belief, nor indeed, to speak truly, to touch it. All at once I felt 
the heart-rending touch of innocence, of being a child of God, of 
partaking in an unspeakable revelation. . . . Tears came to the 
relief of this overwhelming moment, the lovely strains of the 
Adeste Fideles added to its profound poignancy.} 


What is to be said of this beautiful account from the life of 
Claudel? How is it to be reconciled with the need of internal, as 
well as external, elements for an appreciation of the liturgy? 

On the surface, it would seem to be a clear indication that 
the liturgy can and does bring about the conversion of the un- 
believer. And if this is so, then by far the best method of con- 
vert work would be to expose our prospective convert to the 
beauties of the Catholic liturgy. We ourselves could do no better 
than expend all our efforts upon the perfection of liturgical 
worship in our churches—the cultivation of the chant, the in- 
troduction of proper vestments, of the finest church furniture, 
so as to enable the unbeliever to submerge himself, as it were, in 
the spirit of the liturgy, and thus to awaken in him that spark 
of faith which would soon spring forth as a glowing flame, 
leading him into the open arms of Mother Church. 

It is certainly a beautiful thought; it would surely seem to 
be a more free, more liberal and soothing manner of making 
converts than the cold, hard logic of the instruction room or the 
often heated disputes of the street preacher. By being exposed 


1 Paul Claudel, “In the Grip of God”, Through Hundred Gates (ed. Severing and 
Stephen Lamping, O.F.M., Bruce, Milwaukee, 1939), p. 199. 
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to the influence of the Church, the would-be convert finds him- 
self within its membership at a time when ordinarily he would 
yet be arguing with the priest in the presbytery. 

A good case could be made on these lines, but it might not 
be able to withstand a closer scrutiny. Its chief defect would lie 
in neglecting certain fundamental facts. First of all, the very 
existence of a “‘convert of the liturgy’’, such as we might think 
Paul Claudel to be, is debatable. While it is true that this one 
Christmas Day had a tremendous influence upon his life, yet 
the story does not end there; nor for that matter did it begin 
there. Already he had begun to be moved by the reading of the 
works of the poet Arthur Rimbaud. Already grace was be- 
ginning to have its effect upon him, the first of that long series 
of graces which precede the grace of faith itself. ‘‘For the first 
time,”’ he writes, “‘my material conception of life was being 
shaken ; for a moment these books gave me a living and almost 
physical impression of the supernatural. Still my habitual state 
of asphyxia and despair remained the same.’ 

It was after this preliminary onslaught of grace that the 
event at Notre Dame took place. Yet, although he speaks of it 
as his “‘sudden conversion’’, that occurrence does not tell the 
complete story. When Paul Claudel left the Cathedral of Paris 
that afternoon he was not a Catholic, though he was on his way 
to becoming one. Nor did he become one for four long years, 
four years of hard struggle. He found that the false philosophies 
by which he lived were still with him. “Catholicism,” he tells 
us, “‘still seemed to me a storehouse of absurd anecdotes; its 
priests and faithful inspired me with the same aversion as be- 
fore, which went so far as hatred, so far as disgust. . . . I was not 
willing to surrender without having first tried all possible means 
of resistance. . . . Nothing was left undone. I used all the means 
of resistance at my command. One by one I had to surrender 
my weapons.’”2 

What happened during those four years? Claudel studied 
religion. Faith is always an assent of the intellect, an assent, 
admittedly, that is commanded by a will that has been moved 
by grace, yet an intellectual assent none the less. Not even the 
liturgy can dispense with the need for study, for instruction, for 


1 Ibid., p. 198. * Thid., p. 200. 
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preaching. The liturgy will charm, it will attract, it will move 
the soul, but of itself it does not tell the complete story. Ulti- 
mately the individual will take to study, to learning of some sort, 
for he cannot believe until he first knows. Fides ex auditu. The 
liturgy, it is true, is a profession of faith, but it is symbolic. It 
contains a world of meaning for one who already believes, but 
as far as the element of faith is concerned it remains a mystery 
for the non-believer. The liturgy may be the occasion of a great 
grace for him, but for a complete understanding he will have to 
turn elsewhere: to the catechism, to the teacher, or perhaps, as 
Claudel did, to the Bible, to Pascal, Bossuet, Dante, or even 
Aristotle. 

It is a patent fact, however, that non-Catholics are affected 
by the liturgy. The sacred rites may influence them in two ways. 
One of them involves the workings of grace; the other may be 
entirely aesthetic, and quite independent of co-operation with 
grace. . 

As a rule the liturgy will not have a very forceful effect upon 
the religious life of any except those restless, troubled souls 
which have already in some way or another felt the impressions 
and the workings of grace. For some, contact with the liturgy 
will be the real climax, the crisis, of their struggle, as it was for 
Claudel. He had already felt the force of grace, and it had left 
his soul slightly troubled ; he was later to feel the call of grace, 
ever stronger, though he continued to resist it for four years. 
Midway stands the experience at the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 
It resulted in a definite direction, a powerful drive towards the 
solving of his problem. 

Even afterwards the liturgy continued to give him inspira- 
tion, continued to call him on. He spent his Sundays at Notre 
Dame, and went there as often as possible on weekdays. What 
he found there “‘was the most profound and grandiose poetry, 
enhanced by the most august gestures ever confided to human 
beings. .. . The reading of the Office of the Dead, the liturgy of 
Christmas, the drama of Holy Week, the celestial Exultet, com- 
pared with which the enchanting songs of Pindar and Sophocles 
seemed dull, filled me with gratitude and joy, contrition and 
devotion’’.1 Yet even then he did not believe; a man is not 
1 Thid., p. 203. 
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converted until he actually cries ‘Credo’, no matter how 
greatly moved he may be in the presence of the liturgy. 

And this is the case not with Claudel alone, but with many 
others. There is ample evidence, upon subsequent analysis at 
least, that the workings of grace went hand in hand with these 
movements of the heart. How graphically, for example, has 
Thomas Merton detailed the various ways by which grace in- 
sinuated itself into his soul ; his autobiography forms a veritable 
study in grace.! How many people, places, books assumed a role 
in that drama of eternal love, and yet how many years passed 
before he surrendered to that love of God, and entered the 
Church! All these things, as the liturgy with Claudel, played 
their role, and that role we might think of as that of softening 
the clay. It helps to prepare the ground for the good seed. 

For some, such a contact with the official worship of the 
Church will come early in the way of grace; it may strike a 
man’s heart as the first invitation to join the Church. Or it 
may come as the crisis, or even at the journey’s end, bringing 
with it the final conviction as to the proper step to be taken. 
Again, it may lead souls all along the way, somewhat as in the 
case of Claudel; yet it will never be the sole force influencing 
the soul. It is the grace which is active in the souls that does the 
actual work. There will always be needed, in addition, further 
help from books, from preachers, from catechisms. All of them 
are needed ; perhaps no one of them alone will suffice. To con- 
centrate overmuch on mere instruction without trying to move 
the heart, without giving any consideration to the possibility of 
the effect of the liturgy upon the soul of the convert, would be to 
neglect what might be a very powerful force for drawing him to 
the Church. But to hope to convert him by the sole use of the 
liturgy is expecting too much, and forgetting the essentially in- 
tellectual nature of the act of faith. Surely, “‘the liturgy will never 
have but an occasional and, in general, a very secondary role, 
in the mysterious working which opens the blind heart to the 
light of the Gospel’’,? but it has that role to play. 

There is a second way in which the liturgy may affect the 


1 Thomas Merton, The Seven Storey Mountain (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1948). 
2 Jean-Joseph Navatel, “‘L’Apostolat liturgique et la piété personnelle”, Etudes 
(1913), 137: 452. 
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non-believer, which it is important also to keep in mind. It is 
possible to develop a deep interest in the Catholic liturgy from 
a merely aesthetic point of view, with no intention of joining the 
Church; perhaps even apart from any special grace of God. 
This being so, we have another reason for not expecting too 
much of the liturgy alone in the matter of convert-making. Of 
course it is impossible to say when such an interest is present 
quite independently of the grace of God and when it is not. 
Human beings in the matter of grace are not like guinea pigs 
which theologians may set aside to analyse, ten of which have 
been injected with grace and ten of which have not. Grace is a 
hidden element in the life of every individual, and when the 
theologian speaks of the man who has not received a grace, he 
is speaking of an abstraction, and not of this or that particular 
man. Ordinarily neither the theologian nor the psychologist can 
distinguish whether a particular inspiration of the will here and 
now, or a certain enlightening of the intellect is the result of 
some natural process, or of an actual grace. Apart from the 
pulsing, vital life of humanity, however, when discussing such 
questions, both may easily, neatly and legitimately distinguish 
between the natural and supernatural movements. 

So in this matter of the liturgy and the unbeliever. The in- 
terest may or may not be intimately connected with grace. The 
entire process may be leading a man towards the Church. Yet, 
on the other hand, it may represent nothing more than an 
artistic or aesthetic interest on the part of the individual. Even 
if grace is being offered to draw him to the Church, it is not 
impossible for that individual to resist it, and to limit his in- 
terest to the purely natural and aesthetic. And such possi- 
bilities must be taken into consideration. Indeed, as Dom 
Aelred Graham has remarked : 


It is notorious that religion can make an emotional and in- 
tellectual appeal while leaving the moral character practically 
untouched. A liturgical revival, for example, is not necessarily a 
sign of a renewal of religious spirit nor an interest in Catholic 
philosophy a proof of the divine predilection; even a taste for 
“‘mysticism” and the refinements of spirituality is compatible 
with lapses from obvious duty which are curiously unimpressive.? 


2Dom Aelred Graham, The Love of God (London, Longmans, 1939), p. 26. 
(Italics ours.) 
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The frank confession of Merton would serve as an example. 
He treats of his early interest in religion and mysticism, and 
adds : 


The notion was still vague and obscure, and it was ludi- 
crously impractical in the sense that I was already dreaming of 
mystical union when I did not even keep the simplest rudiments 
of the moral law. . . . I remember how learnedly and enthusi- 
astically I could talk for hours about mysticism and the experi- 
mental knowledge of God, and all the while I was stoking the 
fires of the argument with Scotch and soda. . . . All one night we 
sat in a big dark roadhouse outside of Philadelphia, arguing and 
arguing about mysticism, and smoking more and more cigar- 
ettes and gradually getting drunk. Eventually, filled with en- 
thusiasm for the purity of heart which begets the vision of God, 
I went on with them into the city, after the closing of the bars, to 
a big speak-easy where we completed the work of getting 
plastered. 


Later, of course, it is possible to discern the real movements 
of grace, by applying the various rules for discerning spirits and 
by noting the effects which have resulted. We must be careful, 
however, of jumping to the conclusion that because at times it 
has been shown that there is a close connexion between grace 
and interest in the liturgy, that it is necessarily always there. 
The story is told of the English deist, Lord Bolingbroke, who 
once attended a solemn Mass at the court of Louis XIV, and 
after the consecration whispered to his neighbour: ““That is 
magnificent! Were I the King, I should always perform that 
ceremony myself.”’? The liturgy attracted him, but he saw no 
more than the mere externals. It is, as Attwater remarks, a 
good example of shocking ignorance combined with aesthetic 
appreciation. 

The liturgy is much more than these externals which may 
prove attractive. To live the liturgy, to understand it, to have 
a complete and proper appreciation involves much more than a 
mere aesthetic enjoyment. Indeed, it is not only the unbeliever, 
but the believer also who is in danger of becoming a liturgical 
dilettante, without ever coming to a proper appreciation of 


1 Merton, The Seven Storey Mountain, pp. 204-5. 
2 Donald Attwater, “The Aesthetic Appeal”’, Orate Fratres (1933), 7: 480. 
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the complete liturgy. To a superficial view of the liturgy 
beauty necessarily demands perfection in all the smallest 
details, Gregorian chant is attractive only when it rivals that 
of the monks of Solesmes; and art is tolerable only when it ranks 
with the best of the Royal Academy. For those who view the 
liturgy in such a fashion it will no doubt be almost unintelligible 
to remark that: 


The beauty of the liturgy does not consist in vast and impressive 
churches, gothic or otherwise, in pealing organs, in a sanctuary 
crowded with angel-faced altar-boys in lace cottas, in massed 
candles and clouds of incense, in a profusion of ornament of any 
sort, in a recondite symbolism concealed in every gesture and 
utensil, in gorgeous vestments, or in any feeling of religious 
emotion or sensible devotion (feelings which many religious and 
good men and women rarely, or even never, experience in the whole 
course of their lives)... . Properly carried out, the beauty of the 
liturgy is the same whether celebrated in San Clemente or in a 
corrugated-iron hut with worthy vestments and vessels or with 
the products of the commercial church-furnisher; it is inde- 
pendent of all the pomps and circumstances named above, and 
at its best definitely excludes some of them.} 


The liturgy has value either as a preparation for religion 
(for the non-believer) or as a means of expression (for the 
believer). In neither case has it any real meaning apart from 
the inner spirit we have mentioned, without a certain apprecia- 
tion of the entire complexus of the liturgy, of its internal and 
external elements—an appreciation which is in some sense 
“‘theological’’ as well as aesthetic. It is certainly true that the 
liturgy provides an opportunity for the expression of religion, 
“but it also offers scope for other things not so patently super- 
natural. Musicianship, an appropriate sense of the antique, an 
eye for colour, delicate sensibility and all those qualities which 
go to form what is called the artistic temperament are admirable 
gifts to place at God’s service, but it is possible for them to co- 
exist with effects which make them on the whole very mixed 
blessings.”’? 

To avoid this danger it is necessary to study the theology 
on which the liturgy is based. Without such study and instruc- 


1 Thid., p. 486. 2 Graham, op. cit., p. 152. 
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tion the liturgy may attract the non-Catholic and even draw 
him to our churches, but it may yet leave him outside the flock. 
The liturgy may be unconsciously exploited in the interests of 
aestheticism, and so fail to convey the deeper and more under- 
lying truths of which the liturgical rites are but symbols.,We 
might cite as an example those courses in Aesthetics offered 
by some secular universities, which require the student to 
attend the religious services of various denominations so that 
he may become acquainted with and imbibe some of the 
“musico-religious culture”’ of the different sects. The imposing 
spectacle of the ceremonies, the delightful harmony of the 
chanting of the Church may indeed produce upon the soul of 
the infidel a certain vaguely religious impression; yet one can 
be thrilled, and shed tears, and exclaim that it is beautiful, 
without believing that it is divine, that it is true. Sects may 
even adopt as their own the liturgical practices of Catholicism, 
while steadfastly rejecting its dogmas. Few persons, in fact, 
have spoken more forcefully of the delights of the Church at 
prayer than the rationalist, Ernest Renan: 


But these temples delight me; it is there that I have found 
God. It is there that they chant those hymns which I remember 
yet: Hail, star of the sea . . . Queen of those who cry in this vale 
of tears .. . Or again, Mystical Rose, Tower of Ivory, House of 
Gold, Morning Star. . . . Indeed, O goddess, when I recall those 
chants, my heart dissolves, I become almost an apostate [from 
rationalist reason] . . . . You cannot imagine what charm those 
barbarian magicians have put into those verses. . . .1 


More is required than the influence of the liturgy alone. It 
is for this reason that St Thomas Aquinas, during a century 
when the liturgy was celebrated in all its splendour, did not 
hesitate to deny to the sole power of the liturgy this absolute 
influence upon souls, but rather demanded more, and even 
subordinated it to the value and efficacy of preaching. “‘A more 
noble manner of arousing men to devotion,” he says, “‘is to be 
found in instruction and preaching than in the chant.’? The same 

1 Ernest Renan, “‘Priére sur l’acropole”’, dans Souvenirs d’enfance et de jeunesse, 


ed. in-12, p. 64; in Navatel, loc. cit., p. 453. 
*TI-II, q. 91, a. 2, ad 3. 
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is true of all of the external elements of the liturgy which we are 
considering. Devoid of all explanation, it is extremely unlikely 
that, save for an extraordinary grace, these elements alone would 
affect the unbeliever in anything more than an aesthetic and a 
vaguely religious manner. He might suspect that there is some- 
thing more there, but he would not know what it is; nor would 
the liturgy of itself tell him. Even a study of the prayers, bles- 
sings and homilies of the liturgy itself (which already carries us 
beyond a consideration of mere externals, and involves an intel- 
lectual labour) would not necessarily give the proper enlighten- 
ment in every case. The homilies and prayers are often enough 
couched in metaphorical and technical terms, the understand- 
ing of which demands preliminary instruction. 

It might be remarked in this connexion that there is a dis- 
tinct danger in giving instructions based merely upon liturgical 
usage. To proceed immediately to an application of the doctrine, 
as does the liturgy, without giving first the solid basis for it, may 
result in no more than confused notions: many “‘liturgical’’ 
phrases and little else. Classes of students have been subjected 
to a full year of such ‘‘applied”’ instruction in the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body, for example, and have alternately astounded 
and annoyed their teachers at the end of the course by rising to 
ask the question which should have been answered in clear 
terms at the beginning: What ts the Mystical Body? They had 
many notions, and had learned a variety of phrases: ‘‘Christ- 
life’, the “new man’’, “‘I live now not I, but Christ lives in me’, 
the “oneness of Christ”—all excellent when what they repre- 
sent is understood. But the understanding of them ought not to 
be presumed. 

This holds true especially in convert work. Not only will the 
liturgy itself, in its external element, not suffice, but not even 
will an explanation of these rites and prayers in similar terms be 
of much help, without giving beforehand, or at least simul- 
taneously, certain clear-cut intellectual concepts such as the 
catechism instruction aims at giving. There are yet those who, 
as Pius XII tells us, ‘‘are incapable of using the Roman missal 
even in a vernacular translation; nor are all equal to a proper 
understanding of the rites and formulas of the liturgy”’.! Mental 
1 Mediator Dei, loc. cit., p. 561; (Eng.) par. 115. 
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capacities, talents, the particular bent of mind differ so much 
among men that not all can be moved and led in the same way 
by the prayers, the chant and the sacred actions of the liturgy. 

The Christian religion demands above all that the will should 
be consecrated to God, and thus in turn influence the other 
faculties of the soul. We may tend to forget this. Commenting 
upon his life, Thomas Merton writes again : 


Because of the profound and complete conversion of my in- 
tellect, I thought I was entirely converted. Because I believed in 
God, and in the teachings of the Church, and was prepared to sit 
up all night arguing about them with all comers, I imagined 
that I was even a zealous Christian. But the conversion of the 
intellect is not enough. And as long as the will, the domina 
voluntas, did not belong completely to God, even the intellectual 
conversion was bound to remain precarious and indefinite.* 


This is, no doubt, the case with many other converts. They 
enter their Catholic life only half prepared, and that is a very 
real danger. Yet, while striving to reach the will, it would be 
equally foolish to go to the other extreme, and neglect solid in- 
tellectual concepts; for, as Pius XII reminds us, every act of the 


will demands a previous act on the part of the intellect, and 
thus, “before there can be any resolution to consecrate oneself 
to Almighty God by an act of sacrifice, there must be a know- 
ledge of the facts and reasons upon which the obligation of re- 
ligion is based : such facts as the final end of man and the trans- 
cendence of the divine majesty; the duty by which we are all 
bound to our Creator; the unlimited treasures of love which 
God longs to lavish upon us; the need in which we stand of 
supernatural grace in order to reach our appointed end; and 
the particular path that divine Providence has marked out for 
us in uniting us all, like members of a body, with Jesus Christ 
the Head.’’? With these truths in mind, then, we can direct the 
convert to the liturgy in order to affect his will, and so complete 
the conversion. And the convert himself, returning with this 
knowledge, will find that the liturgy has increased in meaning, 
and that it involves things deeper and far more moving than he 
had at first even suspected. 


1 Merton, op. cit., p. 231. 
2 Mediator Dei., loc. cit., p. 535; (Eng.) par. 35- 
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What may we conclude, then, as to the role of the liturgy in 
the life of the unbeliever? There are two distinct effects. The 
first is one which he will have in common with the believer, 
Once he has begun to learn about the Faith he is considering 
joining, the liturgy will appear to him as the true profession of 
faith that it is, as “religion in practice”. It will represent to 
him in a vital manner the intellectual concepts which he has 
recently acquired, and help to deepen his realization of their 
meaning. 

The second effect will be the role of the liturgy at an earlier 
stage, as an occasion of grace. In particular we should consider 
the aesthetic influence of the rites in relation to the non-Catholic. 
The liturgy will attract him by its beauty, by its supernatural 
quaintness ; and in the long course of study, or in that period of 
turmoil and anxiety which some (as Claudel) undergo for a 
time, it will sustain him, and act as a beacon light ever leading 
him on through the dark. Some, of course, will respond more 
favourably to this attraction than others; not all are equally 
moved by beauty. Yet there are few who do not show some 
interest, and who, if they are given some explanation and en- 
couragement, will not make use of this staff on their journey. 
Eventually—in fact, it is the desired goal—what was perhaps at 
first a merely aesthetic interest will give place to a “‘theological”’ 
appreciation of the liturgy ; so much so, that when later he sees 
the liturgy performed in a less perfect manner, it will still mean 
more to him than it meant in his first meeting, even though he 
may realize that aesthetically what he saw and heard then was 
more correct and appealing than what he is seeing and hearing 
now. He will have found the true liturgy, even though it was but 
one element of it, the external element, that attracted him at 
first. He will actually realize that the beauty of the liturgy zs the 
same ‘“‘whether celebrated in San Clemente or in a corrugated- 
iron hut’’. 

It should be understood, however, that when we speak of 
the real value of an aesthetically less perfect performance of the 
liturgy, we have in mind a service which is less beautiful simply 

because the people, although doing their best, are not able to 
produce anything better. It is their faith which illumines and 
gives beauty to the service. Where it is a lack of faith that causes 
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the sacred rites to be performed in a haphazard manner, it may 
well have the very opposite effect upon the non-Catholic. Per- 
formed in the best possible way, however, according to the 
present circumstances, the liturgy may play an important role 
in what is termed popular apologetics, and it is this which Car- 
dinal Newman stressed so much in his work. Every convert 
approaches the faith with certain difficulties, certain prejudices, 
certain misgivings about the Catholic Church. Despite the 
attraction they find there, some may feel yet, with Claudel, a 
certain aversion for the Church, for the priests; they may con- 
sider even yet that the Church is a storehouse of absurd anec- 
dotes. Those instrumental in his conversion, then, must aim at 
softening the heart of the would-be convert, and removing these 
prejudices. This was Newman’s aim in his writings; it is not the 
work of pure logic nor of the relentless intellectualism of a Scho- 
lastic thesis. As Father Flanagan explains, “Newman would in 
all consciousness enter on a discussion which at first sight seemed 
to have no connexion with the point in dispute. In reality his 
aim was to make the reader think correctly on collateral ques- 
tions, so that, when he had eventually been led on to the main 
issue, the truth would find a more favourable reception and 
would the more easily take root in his mind.”! Such popular 
apologetics is needed, though it must not be thought of as suffi- 
cient in itself. 

Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen once gave an example of just 
such a method. He had arranged a meeting with Louis Budenz, 
then the managing editor of the Communist newspaper in 
America, the Daily Worker. Eight years after this meeting he 
returned to the Church of his youth. It is interesting to note, 
however, the approach of Mgr Sheen in that first meeting. It.is 
best expressed in Budenz’s own words: 


Monsignor Sheen knows the secret of dealing with people 
who have broken with the Church. It is an outgrowth of Catholic 
charity, but it also springs from a deep knowledge of human 
nature. He was not disposed to contradict me, in our face-to-face 
discussion. That would only have aroused my personal pride and 
1 Philip Flanagan, Newman, Faith and the Believer (Westminster, Md., 1946), p. 


8; cf. Tromp, S.J., De Revelatione Christiana (Romae, Greg., 1945), pp. 13-15, on the 
scope of popular apologetics. 
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incited me to further argument. What he did, instead, took me 
totally by surprise. 

Pushing aside the remaining cutlery on the table as though to 
waive any argumentation, Monsignor bent forward and ex- 
claimed: “Let us now talk of the Blessed Virgin !” 

For those who are beyond the bounds of belief, this incident —_| 
will have little significance. They will not comprehend what 
went on in my soul at those words. Immediately, I was conscious 
of the senselessness and sinfulness of my life as I then lived it. 


The same may well be the effect of the liturgy. It may also 
help to prepare the way for the acceptance of difficult dogmas, 
It will promote goodwill, and tend to develop in the convert 
that state of mind, that “humility of spirit’, which is needed for 
faith. It will put him on the way towards being a seeker after 
the faith rather than a disinterested critic; a suppliant rather 
than a judge. This is necessary, for “if a person examined these 
proofs of the Church as if he were conferring a benefit on God 
instead of receiving one, he has not the humility necessary for 
faith”. The bald presentation of arguments, proofs and reasons 
may fall upon sterile soil unless these obstacles are first cleared 
away. There are other means for removing these antecedent 
prejudices ; even the mode and the matter of discussion will have 
their effect. But for some it may be the liturgy. To use the words 
of Attwater : 





The liturgy, adequately carried out, without fuss or exaggera- 
tion on the one hand or “minimizing” on the other, is the one 
manifestation of Catholicism by which no non-Catholic of good 
will can be repelled, however adversely he may criticize the use 
of a dead language therein.® 





It is a manifestation of Christianity that will contribute to 
the growth of the goodwill needed by the fervent, honest seeker 
after truth. Paul Claudel tells how, despite his own disdain and 
resistance to things Catholic after his first experience in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, he returned again and again to that 
spot where the sacred drama unrolled itself before him with a 


? Louis Francis Budenz, This is My Story (London, McGraw-Hill, 1947), p. 162. 
? Flanagan, op. cit., p. 32; cf. St Augustine, Confessions, IX, 6. 
* Attwater, loc. cit., p. 490. 
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magnificence that surpassed all his imaginings. It played its 
part during those four long years in clearing away the obstacles, 
and though its part was not the sole one, yet it was important at 
least for him. When he could at last admit that his objections 
and prejudices grew weaker day by day “and that voice within 
him became more demanding”’,! he was well on the way to- 
wards humility of spirit. The spectacle of the liturgy was helping 
him, and it continued to do so until that day when he at last 
found himself completely conquered and defeated, and received 
his second Holy Communion, like the first, on Christmas Day, 
25 December, 1890, in the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 


Joun L. Murpuy 





THE REFORMATION IN WALES 


HEN I was somewhat younger I was told the myth 
about the religious tradition of Wales. It went like this: 
“In the early days-of Christianity in Britain there was a 
Celtic Church which was completely free from Romish domina- 
tion, but when the Latin mission to the Saxons approached the 
‘Celtic? West the Welsh were forced to submit to Rome; and so 
Wales became Romanist until the Gospel Beams of the Reforma- 
tion lit up her darkness. But even then the Welsh had to strug- 
gle against alien forces and the beams were, in fact, dark- 
ened by the English overlords, who refused to allow the Welsh 
to develop Christianity according to their own spirit. And so 
Wales waited until the advent of Wesley and Methodism.” 
Such a short, such a telescopic view, does not, of course, 
include many qualifications which are admitted by Protestant 
Welshmen. Yet, by and large, that is the myth, in which you 
find the allegedly autonomous Celtic Church, the decline into 
Romanism, the rise of paganism, the Christian enlightenment 
through Wesley and his fellows, and the development of Welsh 


1 Claudel, loc. cit., p. 203. 
Vol. xxxii H 
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Christianity on overwhelmingly Protestant and Dissenting lines 
in the last two hundred years. What is the answer to it? 

The story of an autonomous Celtic Church separate from 
Rome has long been discredited and it must be hard now for 
Welsh episcopalians to maintain the “anglicanism” of Dewi 
Sant. As a child I thought he was “‘chapel’’. It is probably true 
that a Welshman after the Synod of Whitby felt humiliated at 
the disappearance of those peculiar Celtic customs and rites 
which indicated a certain independence. But he did not feel that 
he had lost a Celtic Christianity and gained a Roman form of it. 
What, then, was Welsh Catholicity before the Reformation? The 
answer is complex indeed and it depends considerably upon 
time and place. The clue to much that appears contradictory 
is the state of perpetual unrest and warfare that existed in large 
areas and for long periods. From 1400 to 1542 Wales was a tur- 
bulent land. It had seldom been pacific. For two hundred years 
after 1282, the year of conquest by England, its condition was 
comparable to that of a Balkan state under the Turks. The 
missing word was “governance”. And it was largely due to the 
double effect of the triumph of a Welsh House at Bosworth and 
its studied policy of “governance” that Wales was so much 
more easily won over to the Protestant cause than its strong 
adherence to the Catholic faith might have led one to expect. 
Nevertheless it took over fifty years from Bosworth to give 
governance to Wales: 


Ni a roem yr awr yma 
Dreth aur am lywodraeth dda. 


“We would give at this hour a gold tax for good govern- 
ment,” wrote a Welsh poet, playing upon words as was the 
custom, in the middle of the fifteenth century. A hundred years 
later things were hardly any better, and when the North rose in 
rebellion against Henry VIII, Chapuys, the wily ambassador 
to the Imperial Court, assumed that Wales was ripe for revolt. 
Yet it was at this untoward hour that Henry VIII granted 
Wales a Constitution, which, strangely enough, appears to 
have been a success. Sir Henry Sydney, whom Elizabeth sent to 
govern Wales as President of the Court of the Marches, wrote: 
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“A better people to govern than the Welsh Europe holdeth 
not.” It was owing to his advice that Dr Powel published in 
1584 his History of Cambria in which he declared : 


Concerning the alteration of the estate, there was never any- 
thing so beneficial to the common people of Wales as the uniting 
of the country to the Crown and Kingdom of England, whereby 
not only the malady and hurt of the dissension that often hap- 
pened between the Princes of the Country, which they ruled, is 
now taken away .. . but that now Wales is in as good order for 
quietness and obedience as any country in Europe. 


George Owen, another Welsh Elizabethan, confirmed this; 
and so did Gerard, Vice-President of the Court of the Council 
of Wales. For many years this happy state has been ascribed 
to the work of Bishop Rowland Lee, the “pacifier”’. But in fact 
his influence extended no further than the border. He never 
touched Carmarthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, Merioneth, Caer- 
narvon and Anglesea; and it was not Lee but the grant of free 
institutions, that so transfigured Wales that men could say: 


Pa wlad wedir, siarad sydd, 
Mor lan a Chymru lonydd? 


What land, when all is said, so pure as peaceful Wales? 


In this matter we must avoid the prejudices of “‘schools”. We 
may, if we choose, describe Henry as a savage and an adulterous 
tyrant; we may follow Froude and call him a far-sighted states- 
man; and we may believe that, after all, he cared nothing for 
Wales. And we may also consider the possibility that it was Sir 
John Price of Brecon, closely connected by marriage with 
Thomas Cromwell, who conceived the scheme. Nevertheless the 
jest of Fluellen (which was no jest in Tudor times) has point: 
“All the waters of Wye will not wash away your Majesty’s 
Welsh blood !’’ Peace came upon Wales under a Tudor sov- 
ereign and through the legislation of a Tudor sovereign. If you 
say, after O’Hagan, 


There never lived a nation yet 
that ruled another well, 
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you may have to weigh the possibilities, for example, that in this 
the reigning dynasty was Welsh, the king “‘bearing his name and 
blood from us”; or, again, that the governance was not put 
upon a sullen and desperate people. 

That the success was partly unfortunate is a conclusion that 
the Catholic is bound to reach. And there are circumstances 
which must naturally cause distress among the perfervid ex- 
ponents of a Celtic way of life. In time the Welsh language was 
dangerously wounded in the house of friends ; an old republican 
simplicity and frankness was destroyed ; and the Catholic piety 
was undermined by the religious settlement. 

Turbulent and divided as pre-Reformation (better, pre- 
Tudor) Wales was, it was united in the Faith. Within the sound 
of the Cistercian bell peace reigned. Moreover the Faith stood 
for the Welsh nationality ; Protestantism was the Saxon religion. 
Welshmen looked back to the old days and sighed for them even 
if they did enjoy the King’s Peace. With the political change 
that turned the old Welsh tribal chiefs into anglicized landlords 
and began to drive the Welsh tongue from court and hall, came 
the religious change that turned Dervel Gadarn into a Philistine 
Dagon and Dewi Sant into a fable of clerics; for the general 
Welsh cultus of St David is a very recent Protestant development. 

In spite of the chaotic state of mediaeval Wales, its bardic 
and its literary activities were never so intense. Those great 
princes of the Church, the Cistercians, reared their abbeys, 
Florida and Aberconway, Valle Crucis and Tintern, Carmar- 
then and Tenby (home of aged bards), Margam and Neath, 
Basingwek and Cymmer—all treasure house of Cymric art and 
culture. And because of the monks Wales had given free educa- 
tion to its brightest sons and dispensed charity to the aged. The 
Protestant settlement brought the needy adventurers, the spies, 
the iconoclasts. The new, meagrely endowed, grammar schools 
did not sufficiently take the place of the old religious houses, and 
the old organization which gave a priest to every parish was dis- 
placed by a pluralism which devoured the substance of the 
Church, while the hungry sheep looked up and were not fed. 
The spoliation of the monasteries did far more harm to Wales 
than to England, for Wales was a land of monasteries. Yet there 
was no Welsh revolt comparable to the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
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and the passivity of the Welsh at this time is so much out of 
keeping with the spirited Welsh character that we ought to look 
into it. 

It was not utter passivity. In Dyfed the Welsh mob 
killed an apostate bishop. Elsewhere there were riots and the 
advice conveyed to the English court, to send no preachers 
across the Marches or they would not return alive, is proof that 
there was no lack of spirit. But all the same there is abundant 
evidence of passivity. It is to be observed especially in the Welsh 
exiles who, quite as eager as were the English for the restoration 
of the Old Faith, clung tenaciously to their own methods. 

These cannot here be treated in detail. It must suffice to des- 
cribe the Welsh attitude towards the English Catholics’ pro- 
posals. It was based upon the following considerations : 


1. The Welsh monastic tradition. 

2. The Welsh regard for the Tudor dynasty as a Welsh 
one. 

3. The Welsh dislike of Spain. 

4. The interest of the Welsh exiles in the cause of Mary 
Stuart, who had some Tudor blood. 

5. The peace of the new governance. 


1. Though some Welsh exiles joined the Society of Jesus, 
e.g. Fathers Robert Jones of Chirk, Philip Evans of Monmouth- 
shire and William Morgan of Flint, yet the Welsh bloc was a pro- 
foundly anti-Jesuit one. It was opposed to the statesmanlike 
policy of the Jesuits and preferred vastly and instinctively to re- 
store the Faith by persuasion. One might say that the Welsh 
attitude was that of the early mediaeval Catholics; and it is to 
be remembered that the Renaissance had to some extent ig- 
nored Wales; certainly it took longer in reaching it. To the 
Welsh the problem of Protestantism was primarily, if not solely, 
a theological one and hardly to be solved by high politics. More- 
over all they heard of politics caused them to fear for the safety 
of the House of Tudor. 

2. Richard Gwyn, the proto-martyr of the Elizabethan 
penal days, reiterated his loyalty to Elizabeth at his trial and at 
his execution. He pleaded that he regarded her as no less sov- 
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ereign than her sister and father, and he vigorously repudiated 
the suggestions freely thrown out by his judges that Welsh 
Catholics were conspiring to kill her or to destroy the Tudor 
dynasty. But that was in 1584 when the “‘physical force’’ party 
was in the ascendant. In May 1579 Dr Nicholas Saunders had 
landed troops in Ireland. The Society of Jesus had sent Parsons 
and Campion to England in 1580. Parsons’ attitude to Wales is, 
incidentally, typical of many of his time: 


It would be useful if His Holiness were to summon to Rome 
Dr Owen Lewis, Archdeacon of Cambrai, an Englishman who is 
at Milan. . . . If united to Allen . . . he would be of no small 
importance to his countrymen, the Welsh.? 


It is clear that Persons did not understand the Welsh. He 
understood neither their passivity nor their un-Englishness. 

This latter at least was appreciated by Cardinal Vega, who 
in a report dated 1596 referred to Dr Morris, the Custos of the 
Hospital of St Thomas in Rome, as “‘the native of a country 
distinct from England and differing from it in no slight degree 
as to manners, characteristics and language’’.? It was this 
different nation which believed that time had avenged the con- 
quest of Wales by placing upon the English throne the descen- 
dant of Lord Rhjs of Dynevor and the daughter of Llewelyn the 
Great. Moreover, alone of English sovereigns Elizabeth’s grand- 
father had claimed the throne by right of conquest, a circum- 
stance which has always puzzled historians from Bacon 
onwards. He went into St Paul’s where he made offertory of the 
standards and had the Te Deum sung, signs that would have 
been instantly understood by the populace. One foreigner at 
least understood the matter well enough to write: “The Welsh 
may now be said to have recovered their former independence, 
for the most wise and fortunate Henry VII is a Welshman.’ 

3. The central government, which managed by the middle 
of the sixteenth century to establish authority, had next to no 





1 Roman Transcripts, XV, n. 477. This letter proposed also that Dr Lewis “go 
with an army to Scotland”; but it did admit that there were differences “which 
have arisen between the Welsh and the English”. 

* Foley, English Jesuits, Vol. VI. 
8 An Italian Relation of the Island of England; published by the Camden Society. 
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control over the Welsh sailors, who had long waged a series of 
piratical campaigns against the Spaniards; the Council of the 
Marches was always corresponding with London on the subject 
of the Welsh pirates. The general history book is here seriously 
at fault. The text tells us of the Elizabethan buccaneers, but we 
are left to suppose that the Sea Dogs of Devon and Cornwall 
(both Celtic areas) and of Wales took to privateering about the 
year 1558 as a sort of secular accompaniment to their Protestant 
sentiments. The fact is that the Welsh had long been a maritime 
nation and the cultus of Our Lady as Stella Maris is to be found 
in the mediaeval bardic cycle of Penrhys. No, the first Welsh 
pirates were undoubted Catholics, and, though I have not ex- 
amined the matter very far back, I notice that in 1546 Bishop 
Sampson was instructed to put down Welsh piracy. Queen 
Elizabeth continued to try to repress it, simply because the 
Spaniards were by no means the only victims; and the Acts of 
her Privy Council refer to several instances of South and West 
Welshmen being examined on charges of piracy. 

When Elizabeth began to turn a blind eye, Wales was still 
mainly Catholic ; so much so, indeed, that Lord Pembroke com- 
plained that the members of the Council of the Marches were 
“coldly affected in religion’’, that is, slack in their discovery of 
Welsh recusants. We are dealing, then, with a problem that has 
very little to do with Protestantism and very much to do with a 
Welsh-Spanish feud. The Protestant pirates, the Kyffins with 
their cutlass in one hand and their Bible in the other, come a 
little later. But it is not to be denied that Pembrokeshire, with 
its mixed population and its long indented coastline, was not 
only the chief piratical stronghold but also the most Protestant 
and later the most Puritan and Parliamentary part of Wales. 
That Spain championed the Catholic cause was, however, a 
most unfortunate circumstance, especially for Wales, for its 
people abhorred the idea of being ruled by the sovereign of a 
nation which they so often and so enthusiastically despoiled. I 
wonder whether it is a pure coincidence, but I have noticed that 
the Catholic Faith survived longest in the more inland parts. It 
is a happy circumstance that the Faith has returned to Wales 
along the coast line. 

4. The preference which some eminent Welshmen showed 
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for the cause of Mary Stuart is illustrated by a comment in the 
Spanish State Papers for 1590! on Thomas Morgan, one of 

Mary Stuart’s few trustworthy servants. A marginal note has it 

that Morgan began “‘by sowing discord between her and her 

advisers and persuaded her that they and Dr Allen and the 

Jesuits aimed at conquering England and Scotland for the King 

of Spain in her name. . .. He (Morgan) frankly confesses that he 

would be sorry to see his country subjugated by foreigners and 

especially Spaniards.” But Philip was unwilling to act so long as 

Mary Stuart was a claimant to the throne; and if the Spaniards 

could point to their English supporters, the Welsh could point 
to the French and the Scots, led by Leslie, the Bishop of Ross. 
Morgan is typically Welsh in his anti-Spanish attitude, but he is 
almost alone among his countrymen in his advocacy of military 
force, even if he acts according to the Welsh school in attacking 
the proposals of Dr Allen. 

5. It is no accident that the people of Ireland, of Wales 
and Cornwall, and of the Scottish Highlands and the South- 
ern Uplands have adopted or conserved forms of religion at 
variance with that supported or established by the State. The 
peoples of those lands have conceived a radical hatred of “‘the 
State’’, due perhaps to some racial instinct. The form this dislike 
takes may differ but it may always be discerned. In one era it 
shows itself as Jacobitism, in another as jacobinical radicalism 
(e.g. in the Scottish Highlands and in Cornwall) ; in Ireland it 
was sheer rebellion; in South Wales it produced the old syndi- 
calist movement, which is the result not of Marxist étatism but of 
the anarchism of Bakunin. 

In the religious sphere it has also taken different forms. 
During the Reformation it is clear that the Welsh Catholics 
hoped for the alteration not of the State’s religion but of the 
people’s. The history of Ireland shows a people for three hun- 
dred years resisting the State’s attempt to impose its own re- 
ligious forms. The history of Wales after the Reformation shows 
that, while Catholicism was fading—rather more slowly than 
might have been expected, for as late as 1700 a priest was 
punished at Llandilo for offering Mass—Protestant Dissenters 
were opposing the State in the name of the Redeemer, whose 
1P. 565. 
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Crown Rights they believed were usurped by the Anglican 
establishment. It is significant that the first Protestant Dissent- 
ing chapel was set up in Catholic Monmouthshire. There, at 
Llanfaches, the Anglican rector, William Wroth, foreshadowed 
in 1639 the story of Wesley, for he had no wish to leave the 
Anglican body. He left because he had to do something for “‘the 
immortal souls thronging to perdition’’. Penry, the Brownist 
or Congregationalist “‘martyr’’ at the hands of Whitgift, was 
brought up in Catholic surroundings at Eppynt and it was his 
horror at the dumb ministers of the Anglican establishment that 
led to his remonstrance. 

The fact is that Protestant Dissent in Wales was projected by 
the crass rigidity of a State Church. The Welsh dissented at first 
for no other reason than “for want of a plain practical pressing 
and zealous preaching in a language and a dialect they under- 
stood, and freedom of access about their spiritual state. When 
they come to be pricked in their hearts for their sins and find no 
one (to help) they flee to other people for relief.” So wrote 
Griffith Jones, the Brownist, in 1741. It is an interesting com- 
mentary upon the rise of Anglicanism which made so much of 
the vernacular. You do not find protests against the use of Latin 
in Catholic days; you do find protests against the use of English 
in Protestant days. Is this, I wonder, due to the fact that in 
Catholic days the Welsh knew where to go when “pricked in 
their hearts for their sins’’? 

Although we are bound to regard Protestant Dissent as a 
group of heresies, we may properly also consider it from the 
psychological rather than the theological point of view. In the 
Protestant Dissenters’ hatred of erastianism we must observe 
their understanding of the absolute claims that God has upon 
each soul. They see men as persons, not as individuated parts of 
human society—though we are that also. Nor was Protestant 
Dissent once what it has since tended to become, an individual- 
istic Christianity. As men such as Dr Micklem point out, Pro- 
testant Dissent was Church Christianity. We must not confuse 
its “‘personalism’’ with something very different, that Kantian 
autonomy which came in with the so-called Enlightenment. As 
the late Father Vincent McNabb observed, this assertion of the 
paramount claims of each person is common to both Catholic 
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and Protestant Dissenters. It is the sanction of their Dissent. 
Now the Welsh maintained the testimony in a Protestant 
setting. That Wales is the land of Protestant Dissent is to my 
mind a not unhappy augury for the re-forming of the Welsh 
into their ancient Catholic mould. 


H. W. J. Epwarps 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


HE latest addition to Blackwell’s series of Political Texts is 
a volume devoted to St Thomas Aquinas from the able pen 
of Professor d’Entréves.1 Ten years ago his Medieval Contribution 
to Political Thought, a reprint of lectures given at Oxford, came as 
a welcome support to the pioneer work done by Dr Carlyle in 
reminding political theorists that Hobbes was not the first 
political philosopher since the Greeks. This present work gives 
the full text of the De Regimine, extracts from relevant passages 
in the three parts of the Summa Theologica and the Summa Contra 
Gentiles, parts of the Commentary on the Sentences, and concludes 
with the Introductions to the Nichomachean Ethics and the 
Politics. Professor d’Entréves is responsible for the choice of 
texts and, as is inevitable in any selection, the critic will find 
his own omissions; but none, be it said, very serious. However, 
without undue repetition there might have been included sec- 
tions from the Summa Theologica, I-11, 21, and II-II, 61, 64 
and 65, for they elucidate the central point in St Thomas’s 
teaching that “man is not ordained to the body politic accord- 
ing to all that he is and has’’. 

The Latin texts are given in full, and on the opposite pages 
the English translations rendered smoothly and precisely by Mr 
J. G. Dawson. The version of the De Regimine, though at times 


1 Aquinas: Selected Political Writings. Edited with an Introduction by A. P. 
d’Entréves. Translated by J. G. Dawson (Blackwell. gs. 6d.) 
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more free, equals if not betters the translation by Dr Phelan 
published some years ago by the Medieval Institute of Toronto. 

The long Introduction, more detailed than the essay on St 
Thomas in Dr d’Entréves’ previous book, gives an adequate and 
on the whole sympathetic picture of St Thomas’s political 
thought. The writer rightly stresses the timelessness of the prin- 
ciples, which did not depend on any active part in the profes- 
sional politics of the age, and makes the point that “‘the political 
theory of St Thomas Aquinas is but one aspect of his great enter- 
prise of reconciling Aristotelianism and Christianity”. His sure 
touch derived from his humanistic sense of proportion, while his 
strength lay in his insistence that politics always implies respon- 
sibility. The most important virtue for the political leader is 
prudence, recta ratio agibilium, for he must always be concerned 
with a choice of means to an end, and the end must be moral. 
There is ample material in the Introduction to argue that “St 
Thomas was the first Whig”. In fact, Professor d’Entréves 
would go further and suggest that St Thomas was the first 
planner, because “‘all the conditions are laid down for a sweep- 
ing intervention of the State in the control and regulation of 
economic life’’. Just as St Thomas stood at the cross-roads in an 
age of transition and crisis, so do we; and there is point in Pro- 
fessor d’Entréves’ remark that “an answer to new and pressing 
questions can always be found when the immutable principles 
of Christian ethics are kept clearly and firmly in mind, and are 
resorted to in a spirit of optimism”. 

For this reason one regrets that the modern mind is so un- 
able to comprehend the Thomist point de départ. As Professor 
d’Entréves says, ““There is an essential difference between the 
modern, ‘subjective’, idea of the natural law, and the medi- 
aeval conception of an objective rule of justice expressed in the 
law of nature.” This is made clear if one turns to a new volume 
in Hutchinson’s University Library, The State and the Citizen, 
whose aim is “‘to work through partial and one-sided theories of 
political obligation towards a more complete view’’. It is sig- 
nificant that Mr Mabbott begins with Hobbes, because Hobbes 
was the first to recognize the three main factors that determine 
the problems of political theory today: nationality, individ- 

1 By J. D. Mabbott, C.M.G. (Hutchinson’s University Library. 7s. 6d.) 
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ualism and specialization. But Mr Mabbott hurries over the 
trinity of Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau in order to arrive at 
Hegel and his English interpreter T. H. Green. Only when 
ritual deference has been paid to them may the reader approach 
the sections on “The Limits of State Action’’, ‘“The Place of the 
State”, and “The Unity of the State’’. 

Mr Mabbott objects to the use of the words “society” and 
*““community’’, on the score that they are are not genuine units, 
and would have the political philosopher use only the term 
‘organized association’’. His criticism seems open to a number 
of objections. First, that a community considered as a group of 
people who have something in common is a reality which no 
amount of semantics can explain away. The fact that it is not 
definable except in terms of the common factor is irrelevant. It 
is at least more of a social unit than a group who have nothing 
in common, and is a source of activity in so far as it can exert 
social pressure. The criticism of “society” suffers from not 
taking account of the teleological sense, where it would seem 
that the end or purpose is at least logically anterior to the or- 
ganization. 

Limits to the power of the State cannot come from natural 
rights, because “natural rights must be self-evident and they 
must be absolute if they are to be rights at all’’. Because of his 
subjective idea of natural rights Mr Mabbott denies their ex- 
istence, and looks for the limiting factors elsewhere, namely in 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness. Obviously Mr Mabbott will be in 
difficulties when he comes to write about the Common Good. In 
all, he finds seven different meanings that can be given to the 
term, and of these he is inclined to accept the common good as 
the willing co-operation of a group of people as a means to the 
production of good. In this discussion Mr Mabbott’s use of the 
words “never literally significant” betrays the philosophical 
basis of the treatment. Without an adequate metaphysic there 
can be no satisfactory theory of political obligation. 

On the other hand, the a posteriori explanation of the purpose 
of politically organized society is well done, as is the section on 
the position of Trade Unions in the State. Mr Mabbott includes 
a short section on “The State and Churches” which he con- 
cludes with the statement that ‘“‘the Church can claim absolute 
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freedom for her doctrines, her forms of worship, and the incul- 
cation of her moral standards. She must render absolute obedi- 
ence in the fields where the State is supreme—peace, security, 
order, health and contract.” 

Presumably, as its sub-title is ““An Introduction to Political 
Philosophy”, this book is meant for the student. For this pur- 
pose it falls between two stools. It is too discursive and in- 
sufficiently organized for a beginner, while the introductory 
historical section is far too summary. The whole book suffers, as 
does so much modern writing on political philosophy, from a 
failure to appreciate the distinction between person and indi- 
vidual, a distinction which is difficult “especially for sociolo- 
gists, who are not always sensitive to the lures of the third 
degree of abstraction and wonder for what purpose they should 
first equip themselves as metaphysicians”. So writes M. 
Maritain in The Person and the Common Good,' a small book which 
is a reconsideration and development of the Deneke Lecture at 
Oxford in 1939, and a lecture given at the Pontifical Academy 
of St Thomas in 1945. 

The superiority of the common good is understood properly 
only when it implies reference to the human person, i.e. when it 
is understood as a human common good. Individuality is the 
narrowness of the ego which is subject to the determinism of the 
material world and its physical laws, and which is constantly 
threatened by dissolution, while personality signifies interiority 
to self, though at the same time requiring communication with 
other and the others in the order of knowledge and love. They, 
person and individual, are not two separate things but are the 
reality of the compositum. In illustrating this by the analogy of a 
painting, M. Maritain is liable to mislead the reader, because 
the one-ness is lost if the analogy is followed further than the 
first step. The reason, perhaps, is that hylomorphism is not sus- 
ceptible to such material comparisons. On the same page where 
this analogy is given (p. 31), some word or words have been 
omitted from the first line of the second paragraph. 

The fourth chapter, ““The Person and Society”’, is extremely 
valuable in demonstrating what is meant by the common good 
and how it must serve the human person, and how its principal 
1 Geoffrey Bles. 5. 
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purpose is the access of persons to their liberty of expansion. In 
explaining the paradox of social life that each of us is at one and 
the same time completely an individual and completely a 
person, M. Maritain discusses the society of the Divine Persons, 
and fittingly concludes the chapter with a quotation from the 
Abbé Journet that “the personal good of each of the blessed is as 
divine as the separated common Good of the entire universe: it is 
identically this very same Good, spiritually possessed’’. In the 
moment of possession of God the personal good is the common 
Good. 

In a concluding chapter M. Maritain applies this idea of the 
value of the human person to an all too brief study of the three 
principal forms of materialism in modern political society: 
bourgeois liberalism or individualism, the ruling philosophy of 
capitalism ; communistic anti-individualism and totalitarian or 
dictatorial anti-communism and anti-individualism. (As these 
lines were written in 1939 the third was still a force in the world 
—it is so no longer.) All three of them stand condemned because 
they exalt, willingly or not, the individual over the human 
person. “Of the three, the most irreligious is bourgeois liber- 
alism. Christian in appearance, it has been atheistic in fact. Too 
sceptical to persecute, except for a tangible profit, rather than 
defy religion which it deemed an invention of the priesthood 
and gradually dispossessed by reason, it used it as a police 
force to watch over property, or as a bank where anyone could 
be insured, while making money here below, against the un- 
discovered risks of the hereafter—after all, one never knows!” 

M. Maritain writes of the uneasy consciences of Catholics 
and Communists in their mutual relations. He then suggests 
how Catholics may redeem themselves from the sins of omission 
of the past. ‘“‘May the time still be theirs to do it! On the level of 
terrestrial things, where in our times the working class has just 
about reached its historical maturity, may they prove able to 
keep alive the Christian ideal and Christian effort, pure and 
whole, in the common work of men and in the transforming 
movement that is taking place in society! May it be theirs that 
one day they might give to this movement of transformation the 
inspiration that will animate it, or at least, even in tribulation, 
conserve for it the essentials of its spiritual heritage !”’ 
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From political philosophy we pass to political institutions. 
Two books, both by foreigners, discuss the changes that have 
been coming over the State in England. The first is by a 
Belgian constitutional lawyer and was published in 1947.1 It is 
concerned with the growth of delegated legislation, that new 
form of government which transfers the power of making laws 
from the legislature to the executive. M. de Visscher first dis- 
cusses the beginnings of this new departure which called forth 
the denunciation by Lord Hewart in 1929 of the “New Des- 
potism”. After discussing the methods, and the parliamentary 
and judicial checks and balances, of delegated legislation, he 
gives an admirable summary of the changing spirit of de- 
mocracy in England and the constitutional modifications that 
have accompanied it. Professor de Visscher points out that 
criticism of the abuses of capitalism can no longer be a sufficient 
programme for a major political party, although he believes 
that socialism can become a middle way between sterile liberal 
capitalism and totalitarian communism. 

He analyses the new sense given to liberty by the English 
socialist. In November 1945 Mr Attlee spoke before Congress in 
Washington and there insisted that his party had no less con- 
cern for the liberty of the individual than other parties in the 
historical past. Nevertheless, says M. de Visscher, he does not 
seem to give to it the same meaning as did the Victorians. This 
liberty does not include economic life, where, in the past, com- 
plete laissez-faire has been the cause of social injustice and eco- 
nomic disorder. Liberty is to be restricted to the spiritual, cul- 
tural and intellectual fields where the human person transcends 
the State. On the other hand, in the material and economic 
field where the person is to be considered as an individual—in 
the sense of M. Maritain discussed above—liberty must be 
limited, directed and controlled when the common good, of 
which the State is the guardian, comes before private interests. 
In other words, the nineteenth-century idea of democratic 
liberty was negative, and for it is to be substituted a positive 
ideal which involves a fundamental distinction between spirit 
and matter. It is obvious that this positive intervention has its 


1 Les nouvelles tendances de la démocratie anglaise. Par Paul de Visscher. (Caster- 
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dangers, not least of which is an ever-increasing power of the 
State which may be tempted to invade the other spheres of 
liberty. However, no judgement can be given in the abstract. 
One can but try. 

The constitutional consequences of this new conception of 
democracy are various. The first is the need for a thorough 
overhaul of the whole legislative method, in order to ensure 
that the rule of law is safeguarded. Along with this must go a 
new method of selecting and training the new Civil Service. All 
that was required formerly was probity, general culture and a 
minimum of initiative. In the future this last must be greatly 
increased, as well as the number of civil servants possessing 
technical competency in different fields. The Judiciary must 
enter in as a greater check and balance, and the citizen must 
have the right to appeal to the ordinary Courts against the 
Administration, i.e. the Executive. M. de Visscher rightly sees 
the relation between central and local government as one of the 
important points of the future, but was somewhat inexact in his 
predictions, because the National Fire Service has ceased to 
exist and has been handed back to local authorities, and central 
government projects under the Town and Country Planning 
Act have found many obstacles in local authorities. 

Enough has been said of this book to show its absorbing 
interest, particularly because of the author’s opinion that the 
practice of delegated legislation, Statutory Orders and Rules, 
arises from an irresistible politico-economic evolution in our 
constitutional system. Moreover, its relevance to the previous 
works noticed will not have escaped the reader. 

From France, in a satisfactory though occasionally precious 
translation, comes a study of the Problems of Socialist England,' 
which is in the main economic rather than political. M. de 
Jouvenel is a good friend of England, and has been for many 
years a student of planned economy. Two themes underlie this 
book : one geographical, that England is in process of adjusting 
itself to changes of power points on the face of the globe; and 
the other sociological, that private interests are in process of 
being absorbed by public interest in many new spheres. The 
author supports the contention of M. de Visscher that there has 

+ Bv Bertrand de Jouvenel. (Batchworth Press. 125. 6d.) 
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been no abrupt break in the evolutionary pattern. “It is not a 
case of Marx versus Adam Smith, but of Keynes and Beveridge 
on both sides of the net.”” The tragedy will be if it should be 
Adam Smith and not Keynes who should be serving. Yet in an 
epilogue written in the autumn of 1948 M. de Jouvenel sees Sir 
Stafford Cripps as Colbert redivivus ! 

This book should certainly be read by anyone who wants 
an objective judgement on current trends by a cultivated 
European with a care for personal liberty and the things of the 
spirit. He suggests that socialism has changed from sentiment to 
technique, and that the advent of the proletariat has not been 
quite as anticipated. “For it is not the case that proletarian 
victory inaugurates the reign of the strong, simple and hand- 
some Tarzan. Those who now mount the throne are, rather, a 
troop of busy little bourgeois carrying leather dispatch-cases.”’ 
It seems to be an inevitable effect of this “scribocracy” that 
there is a flight from the burden of responsibility ; although the 
reasons are more radical than the rather superficial ones sug- 
gested by M. de Jouvenel. They are bound up with the whole 
system of industrial production. However, this should be a 
cause for concern to the socialist, for whom economic re- 
organization was to be the means to a more friendly society. 
Most people have been hypnotized by the technocratic aspect 
of the change, issuing in such policies as nationalization, which 
M. de Jouvenel says is a red herring drawn across the path of 
social progress. More important than the techniques are the 
communities that must be built up, of workers in a workshop, of 
neighbours in a street or district, and the author pays just 
tribute to Professor G. D. H. Cole for his endeavours to keep 
this before the minds of the planners. 

The problem of power, the relation of the State to the citi- 
zen, is the central point of discussion. M. de Jouvenel has a few 
provocative pages where he suggests that the present trends are 
a throw-back to the period before the nineteenth-century 
liberal aberration; when he says, for instance, that “‘all that 
Lord Beveridge has done has been to put back in another dress 
the storehouse of social wealth for the poor which Thomas 
Cromwell demolished”. There still remains the danger to indi- 
vidual freedom through “universal incorporation . . . (where) 

Vol. xxxii I 
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persons have become functional organs of society, and creatures 
of flesh and blood are mere shadows which take on reality only 
on assuming their place in one of these ‘organs’”’. M. de 
Jouvenel’s conclusion, which is stated quite simply and without 
elaboration, is that ‘‘there is need in such a society, more than in 
any other, for the restraints and guidance given to the spirit by 
Christian beliefs. There is no other protection against the other- 
wise omnipotent.” 

One thing is clear in the new society—that people have 
become more and more passive, more and more administered. 
This is noticeable in their recreation, and provides one of the 
great social problems of the age. A recent addition to the New 
Democracy series? is the first serious work covering the whole 
field since The Problem of Leisure by Mr Henry Durant published 
over ten years ago. It is admirably documented, with copious 
photographs and excellent Isotype illustrations which sum- 
marize statistical arguments neatly and clearly. Mr Crosby 
rightly deplores the excess of passive forms of recreation which, 
for all their mass use, are often very individualist and anti- 
social. “Democracy, above all political systems, can only 
function efficiently when the people are active, aware and in- 
terested. It is definitely endangered by the indifference and lack 
of active development which our major leisure habits have en- 
couraged.” There is a bright side to the picture which is to be 
found in the Youth Service—the treatment of which here is far 
too summary to be of much value—in Adult Education, and the 
great revival of appreciation of the arts which came in the war 
years. Undoubtedly the remedy lies in a different temper being 
given to the educational system. It may be that when the ex- 
tension of the school age comes fully into force, with attendance 
at County Colleges up to the age of eighteen, a more positive 
approach to leisure may be inculcated along with the means of 
enjoying it. 

This point was discussed at a conference last summer at- 
tended by people interested in the Service of Youth, by educa- 
tionalists and by representatives of industry under the auspices 
of the King George Jubilee Trust.? The purpose of the conference 


1 Full Enjoyment, by Norman Crosby. (Nicholson & Watson. 6s.) __ 
2 The Education of the Young Worker. (Oxford University Press for King George’s 
Jubilee Trust. 2s. 6d.) 
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was to discuss educational means, in schools, youth organiza- 
tions, day continuation schools and industry, which would fit 
young people to serve the community and the industrial system 
and at the same time develop their own capacities to the full. 
While it is a relief to find professional youth workers at long last 
realizing that there is no such thing as youth in the abstract but 
only young workers, young students and so on, there was a 
lamentable failure to understand the need for or possibility of 
changes in the industrial structure itself, as well as a constitu- 
tional inability to see that young workers themselves might 
have views on what they themselves can contribute. The report 
should be read, for its many valuable suggestions, by all who are 
interested in future plans for the fifteen-to-eighteen age range, as 
well as in the problems of vocational guidance, selection and 
training in industry. Already one of the proposals of the con- 
ference, that of a Central Research Council for Youth, has been 
adopted by the King George Jubilee Trust. 
Joun Fitzsimons 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE PEOPLE’s OFFERTORY 


In Mediator Det the Holy Father speaks with approval of the 
faithful themselves presenting bread and wine at Mass. If a 
priest is allowed to introduce this custom what are the ritual 
details to be observed? (T.) 


REPLY 


Mediator Dei, 20 November, 1947; A.A.S., 1947, XXXIX, p. 
555; Eng. tr. n. 94: Quamobrem consentaneum est ut chris- 
tianus quoque populus pie quaerat quo sensu et ipse in Eu- 
charistici Sacrificii Canone illud offerre dicatur. . . . Et primum 
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quidem rationes habentur magis a re remotae, quia nempe 
haud raro contingit ut christifideles, sacris assistentes ritibus, 
suas preces cum sacerdotis precibus alternis vocibus conserant; 
itemque, quia nonnunquam—quod antiquitus eveniebat cre- 
brius—administris altaris panem vinumque offerunt, ut Christi 
corpus et sanguis fiant; ac denique quia eleemosynis id agunt, 
ut sacerdos divinam victimam pro iisdem offerat. 

Rit. Celebr. Miss. (De Ingressu Sacerdotis ad Altare), II, 3: 
Si est consecraturus plures Hostias pro Communione facienda, 
quae ob quantitatem super Patenam manere non possint, locat 
eas super Corporale ante Calicem.... 

i. Before dealing at length with the deeper reason (intima 
ratio) why all the faithful are said “to offer” when present at 
Mass, the Holy Father mentions briefly three remoter reasons: 
the first is in what is usually called dialogue Mass; the third is 
in the alms or Mass offering given to the priest; the second is 
in the actual offering of bread and wine made to the 
priest. 

Later in the encyclical, when speaking of the communion 
of the people, Benedict XIV is quoted in support of the practice 
of communicating the faithful from hosts consecrated in the 
Mass at which they are assisting. It is clear that, provided the 
practical difficulties can be surmounted, the clergy are encour- 
aged by the Holy Father to distribute Holy Communion in the 
manner described ; it is in fact the only method when the faith- 
ful desire to communicate during a Mass celebrated at an altar 
which has no tabernacle. 

But, as regards the faithful offering bread and wine, the 
Holy Father does not urge the practice, but merely records that 
it sometimes happens. To what is the Holy Father referring? 
Firstly, the custom continues still in many rites other than the 
Roman, e.g. the Ambrosian, and is explained by the liturgical 
writers.? Secondly, vestiges of it remain in the Roman rite at 
the Mass of consecrating a bishop or blessing an abbot, though 
the bread and wine offered to the celebrant are not actually 
used at that Mass. Thirdly, local customs still survive in places 
where the Roman rite is used, e.g. the offerings at the exequial 


1 A.A.S., p. 564; Eng. tr. n. 126. 
* Cf. Dict. Archéol., XII, col. 1946; Periodica, 1944, p. 61. 
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Mass, and amongst the authentic decrees $.R.C. one or two may 
be found! which regulate the manner of offering oblations, 
whilst not specifying what these oblations are, in places where 
the custom exists. 

ii. Dealing with this point long before the publication of the 
encyclical,” our opinion was that, unless justified on the ordinary 
principles of customary law, the celebrant is not permitted by 
the existing rubrics to receive offerings of hosts from the faith- 
ful at the Offertory. It is not permitted because it is an unau- 
thorized interruption of the Mass, and because the rubric in 
Rit. Celebr. Miss., 11, 3, clearly directs the hosts for the com- 
munion of the faithful to be on the corporal from the beginning 
of the Mass. We can see no reason in the words of the encyclical 
for receding from this view, but it is open to those priests who 
desire to introduce the practice to obtain an indult for what 
they want to do, or to agitate by every lawful method for a 
modification of the existing rubrics. 

iii. Since in our view the practice is against the rubrics of the 
Roman rite, the question of the rubrical details to be observed 
on the occasion scarcely arises. In places where a contrary cus- 
tom exists, $.R.C., 30 December, 1881, n. 3535.1, directed the 
celebrant to receive the offerings in silence and permitted the 
faithful to kiss his stole or maniple. 

There can be no serious objection, except one of practical 
ways and means, to the faithful bringing offertory hosts to the 
priest before Mass begins, but we imagine that this would be 
neither liturgically correct nor appropriate, and would serve no 
useful purpose. 

In many places love for the liturgy has re-introduced an 
offertory procession of the faithful* at which hosts are offered to 
the celebrant. Whether this is done by indult or not we cannot 
say, but it may be admitted that those in favour of the practice 
have some support from the words of the Holy Father in 
Mediator Dei. The practical difficulties to be surmounted in 
churches with a large congregation are imposing, and such a 
ceremony must add considerably to the length of the rite. Per- 


1 E.g. Nn. 3535.1 and 3579.1. 
* THe Crercy Review, 1941, XXI, p. 113. 
3 Cf. National Liturgical Week (U.S.A.), 1941, pp. 92 and 216. 
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haps some of our readers may have suggestions for meeting 
these difficulties and for circumventing the directions of the 
current rubrics on the matter. 





NupTiIAL BLESsING AND Hoty COMMUNION 





Tanquerey, De Matrimonio, §926, teaches that it is the mind 
of the rubric that persons receiving the nuptial blessing should 
receive at the Communion two hosts consecrated at that Mass, 
thereby communicating “‘per modum sacrificii’’. Is this a com- 


mon practice? If so what is the meaning of “per modum 
sacrificii? (A.) 


REPLY 





Missale Romanum, ‘“‘Missa votiva pro Sponso et Sponsa”’: 
Tunc sacerdos .. . postquam sumpserit sanguinem, communi- 
cet Sponsos. 

S.R.C., 21 March, 1874, n. 3329:...curent tamen parochi 
et animarum rectores adhortari fideles nupturos, ut in Missa, in 
qua benedictiones nuptiales impertiuntur, communicent. 

Pius XII, Mediator Dei, C.T.S., n. 126: Pope Benedict XIV, 
in order that it might be more evident that by receiving Holy 
Communion the faithful take part in the sacrifice, praised the 
devotion that prompts the desire of some, not only to com- 
municate when present at Mass, but preferably to receive par- 
ticles consecrated at the same Mass—although, as he himself ex- 
plains, the sacrifice is shared by the faithful even when they 
communicate with hosts previously consecrated. 

Tanquerey, De Matrimonio, §926: Juxta rubricas Missalis, 
sacerdos “‘postquam sumpserit Sanguinem communicet spon- 
sos’; proinde haec communio fieri decet infra Missam, et juxta 
mentem rubricae, per modum sacrificii, quatenus videlicet duae 
parvae hostiae in hac Missa pro sponso et sponsa consecrari 
debent. Quod quidem omnino decet, sed non stricte obligat. ... 

i. The nuptial blessing is one of the few remaining exam- 
ples of the Benedictiones Episcopales which used to be given after 
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the Pater Noster of the Mass.! It is quite clear that in days when 
it was customary at all Masses for the faithful to bring offerings 
of bread and wine, part of the offering was consecrated at the 
Mass, and the faithful communicated from the same. On special 
ocasions the offerers were mentioned at the Hanc Igitur, the 
formula at Easter and Pentecost being the sole remaining ex- 
amples in our Missal. Thus the ‘“Velatio Nuptialis” of the 
Leonine Sacramentary, regarding the offering as specifically the 
bride’s, reads: “Hanc igitur oblationem famulae tuae illius 
quam tibi offerimus pro famula tua illa quaesumus Domine 
placatus aspicias pro qua maiestatem tuam supplices exoramus 
ut sicut eam ad aetatem nuptiis congruentem pervenire tri- 
buisti sic consortio maritali tuo munere copulatam desiderata 
subole gaudere perficias atque ad optatam seriem cum suo 
coniuge provehas benignus annorum.’”? 

ii. An examination of all the available writers on the sub- 
ject has not revealed any text resembling that of Tanquerey. It 
may be a local custom which is rightly preserved, as canon 1100 
directs, and there are many rites both on the continent and in 
this country subject to the same rule. In some places, for exam- 
ple, the Host is always divided and shared by the newly mar- 
ried; in other places the two parties kiss the altar before the 
prayer of the blessing.* It is on this principle of customary law, 
if not also indeed the letter of the rubric, that the newly married 
enter the sanctuary and kneel on the altar steps for the blessing‘, 
and stand when exchanging their marriage consent.® They have 
done both these things for centuries in this country, and should 
continue to do so until the appropriate authority directs the 
custom to be changed. Similarly the custom of consecrating 
hosts specially for the newly wed should continue. 

Even if there is no custom, it is certain from the words of 
the Holy Father, quoting Benedict XIV in the encyclical 
Mediator Dei, that the newly wed who expressly request to be 
communicated from Hosts consecrated at the nuptial Mass are 
well within their right. The quotation goes on to say that a 
refusal is blameworthy. 


1 Dict. Archéol., 11, 716; Dict. Droit. Canon, I1, 379; Collat. Brugen., 1914, p. 402. 
2 Feltoe, p. 141. ’ De Smet, De Matrimonio, §198. 

“ Tue Ciercy Review, 1945, XXV, p. 176. 

5 Op. cit., 1942, XXII, p. 464. 
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But we cannot agree with the implication in Tanquerey’s 
statement that the newly wed who receive Holy Communion 
‘from a ciborium consecrated in a previous Mass are, as it were, 
not fully and properly sharing in the sacrifice. This view is 
expressly rejected in the Encyclical, and it applies to all Masses. 
The request to communicate from Hosts consecrated in the 
Mass at which the faithful are assisting is a pious and just re- 
quest: it is an external observance which portrays more vividly 
their share in the sacrifice which is being offered, and there are 
occasions, such as the nuptial Mass, when the practice will 
cause no inconvenience. 


INFAMIA I[vuRIS 


Since infamia iuris can be removed only by the Holy See, the 
case of bigamy solved in this Review, 1949, XXXI, p. 184, 
needs further elucidation. How can the person be allowed to 
receive the sacraments after repentance, even with the Or- 


dinary’s sanction, unless the punishment of infamia iurts is first 
remitted? (R.E.) 


REPLY 


Canon 2197: Delictum est: 1. Publicum, si iam divulgatum 
est aut talibus contigit seu versatur in adiunctis ut prudenter 
iudicari possit et debeat facile divulgatum iri. 

2. Notorium notorietate iuris, post sententiam iudicis compe- 
temtie. ss. 

3. Notorium notorietate facti, si publice notum sit et in talibus 
adiunctis commissum, ut nulla tergiversatione celari nulloque 
iuris suffragio excusari possit ; 

4. Occultum quod non est publicum... . 

Canon 2232, §1: Poena latae sententiae, sive medicinalis 
sive vindicativa, delinquentem qui delicti sibi sit conscius, ipso 
facto in utroque foro tenet; ante sententiam tamen declara- 
toriam a poena observanda delinquens excusatur quoties eam 
servare sine infamia nequit, et in foro externo ab eo eiusdem 
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poenae observantiam exigere nemo potest, nisi delictum sit 
notorium.... 

Canon 2294, §1: Qui infamia iuris laborat, non solum est 
irregularis ad normam can. 984, n. 5, sed insuper est inhabilis 
ad obtinenda beneficia. .. . 

Canon 2295: Infamia iuris desinit sola dispensatione a Sede 
Apostolica concessa. . . . (Cf. also canon 2237, §1, 3.) 

Canon 2356: Bigami, idest qui, obstante coniugali vinculo, 
aliud matrimonium, etsi tantum civile, ut aiunt, attentaverint, 
sunt ipso facto infames. .. . 

The solution given previously dealt with the question of ad- 
mitting a delinquent to the sacraments, and was governed by 
the rule of canon 855 : canon 2356 was cited in order to make it 
clear that a person civilly re-married after a civil divorce is in- 
dubitably a public sinner owing to infamia. The sacraments 
must be denied this person, from the nature of things, so long 
as he is an unrepentant public sinner. 

The present question relates to the remission of a punish- 
ment (poena vindicativa, canon 2291.4), and its solution turns 
on perceiving that the punishment, which largely consists in the 
list of deprivations set out in canon 2294, may have to continue 
notwithstanding repentance and admission to the sacraments. 
This is clear enough in the “irregularity” which accompanies 
infamiaiuris: a person of this kind, no matter how repentant, is 
rightly barred from receiving Holy Orders. But it applies equally 
to any of the lesser privations : the person is barred from being a 
sponsor at baptism, for example, from the second section of 
canons 765 and 766. Thus Sole, De Delictis et Poenis, §279: “In- 
famia iuris, uti docet Gasparri, in genere est poena perpetua, 
quae imponitur absque temporis limitatione; proindeque ad- 
nexa delicto non cessat poenitentia aut emendatione.” 

What is the remedy? If the case is occult the penalty may be 
suspended by any confessor as provided for in canon 2290, §1, a 
procedure which resembles the more familiar absolution of cen- 
sures in canon 2254. If it is public, the penalty cannot be sus- 
pended or remitted except by the Holy See, and the clause of 
canon 2232, §1, “‘quoties eam servare sine infamia nequit” ob- 
viously does not apply. The publicity of a bigamous marriage is 
notorious, in our opinion, and therefore the person cannot even 

Vol. xxxii 8 
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claim the relief mentioned at the end of canon 2232, §1. If he 
desires to exercise rights, of which the punishment of infamia 
iuris deprives him, he must petition the Holy See for a dispen- 
sation; but he may be admitted to the sacraments, even pub- 
licly, with the safeguards mentioned in our earlier reply. 


DEPRIVAL OF A PARISH 





How is canon 1576, §1, which requires a trial and a judicial 
sentence by three judges, harmonized with canons 2168-2194, 
where a deprival can be decreed by the Ordinary after an 
administrative process? (E.) 


REPLY 





Canon 192, §2: Si agatur de officio inamovibili, Ordinarius 
nequit clericum eodem privare, nisi mediante processu ad nor- 
mam iuris. 

Canon 1576, §1: Reprobata contraria consuetudine et revo- 
cato quolibet contrario privilegio: 1. Causae . . . criminales in 
quibus res est de privatione beneficii inamovibilis . . . tribunali 
collegiali trium iudicum reservantur. 

Canon 1933, §1: Delicta quae cadunt sub criminali iudicio 
sunt delicta publica. 

§2: Excipiuntur delicta plectenda sanctionibus poenalibus 
de quibus in can. 2168-2194. 

Canon 2299, §1 : Siclericus beneficium inamovibile obtineat, 
eodem in poenam privari potest solum in casibus iure expressis. 

i. The canonical trial provides the surest safeguard for the 
rights of a parish priest who is threatened with deprival of his 
benefice, and if his rights were the sole issue at stake justice de- 
mands that he should not be deprived as a punishment except 
after a judicial trial and sentence. Canon Law, however, must 
take account of other things besides the rights of an individual 
parish priest; suprema lex salus populi is an axiom which must 
apply most of all to the government of a society, the Catholic 
Church, which exists for the spiritual good of the faithful. 
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Accordingly the law provides for the infliction of punishments 
extra-judicially, that is to say without all the formalities of a 
trial, or even without formalities of any kind, as in the case of 
suspension ex informata conscientia in canons 2186-2194.1 This 
does not mean that the Ordinary may act in an arbitrary man- 
ner when punishing delinquent clerics ; it means that he may do 
so, in the measure and with the procedure defined by canon 
law, as an administrative act and without the strict formalities 
of a trial, whilst observing nevertheless the essential require- 
ments of natural justice. The beginnings of this administrative 
process are in the legislation of the Council of Trent, which be- 
came gradually crystallized after three centuries in the famous 
decree Maxima Cura, 20 August, 1910,? now incorporated with 
some modifications® into the Code, canons 2142-2185. 

ii. There is, indeed, some difference of opinion whether the 
processes dealt with in these canons are to be called “judicial” 
or merely ‘“‘administrative”. Their position in the Code, their 
rules and procedure, and the common view of the writers ex- 
plaining them support the view, which we think correct, that 
they are not judicial but administrative acts. Hence there is no 
conflict between these processes and canon 1576, §1. The depri- 
vation of canon 2177.2, for example, is an administrative decree, 
whereas the deprivation of canon 1576, §1, is a judicial sentence 
in a canonical trial. Noval expresses the point very clearly: 
“... si delictum certum esset publicum, neque contemplatum in 
canonibus 2168-2194, servandus esset processus iudicialis quia 
delicta publica sunt objectum iudicii (can. 1933, §1) nisi sint 
excepta (can. 1933, §2) .. .”* Accordingly, whenever some 
crime is in question which is not amongst those provided for in 
canons 2168-2194, penal deprivation of an immovable benefice 
must be by judicial sentence given by a collegiate tribunal of 
three judges. The consequences of a judicial deprivation are 
more serious than the deprivation occurring in the adminis- 
trative processes.5 


1 For the justification of extra-judicial punishments, which are unknown in 
most civil codes, cf. Jus Pontificium, 1922, p. 37, and 1923, p. 205. 

® Fontes, n. 2074; Eng. tr. Leeds Synods, 1911, p. 130. 

8 The Code is less favourable to the parish priest than Maxima Cura, e.g. the 
vote of the consultors is no longer decisive but merely advisory. Cf. Jus Pontificium, 


"Sy 13. 
* De Processibus, 111, §475. 5 Regatillo, Jnstitutiones, IT, §294. 
475 94 
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iii. The deprivation we have been discussing is totally dif- 
ferent from removal or translation from one parish to another, 
which might be decreed by the Ordinary for reasons involving 
no fault whatever on the parish priest’s part, for example owing 
to sickness or old age. The procedure is described in canons 
2147-2167, and a good modern commentary adapted to Eng- 
lish conditions exists in Dr Ronchetti’s Administrative Removal of 
Parish Priests, reviewed in this journal, 1949, XX XI, p. 68. 


ForM OF ENGAGEMENT TO MARRY 


May an assistant priest, delegated by the Ordinary for all 
marriages in the parish to which he is attached, witness a formal 


engagement to marry; if not, may the parish priest delegate 
him for this office? (T.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1017, §1 : Matrimonii promissio sive unilateralis, sive 
bilateralis seu sponsalitia, irrita est pro utroque foro, nisi facta 
fuerit per scripturam subsignatam a partibus et vel a parocho 
aut loci Ordinario, vel a duobus saltem testibus. 

Canon 199, §1: Qui iurisdictionis potestatem habeat or- 
dinariam, potest eam alteri ex toto vel ex parte delegare, nisi 
aliud expresse caveatur. 

S.C. Concil., 28 March, 1908; Fontes, n. 4349, ad VI: Utrum 
sponsalia, praeterquam coram Ordinario aut parocho, celebrari 
valeant etiam coram alterutro delegato? Resp. Negative. 

Motu Proprio... pro Ecclesia Orientali, canon 6, §1; A.A.S., 
1949, XLI, p. 91: Matrimonii promissio, etsi bilateralis seu 
sponsalitia, irrita est in utroque foro, nisi facta fuerit coram 
parocho aut loci Hierarcha aut sacerdote cui ab alterutro facta 
sit facultas assistendi. 

The law of Ne Temere on the subject of engagement is codi- 
fied in canon 1017, which makes no mention of delegation. It is 
not, indeed, self-evident why the parish priest who can delegate 
his powers for the marriage cannot also delegate for the engage- 
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ment, and anterior to S.C. Concil., 28 March, 1908, many 
thought that he could.’ The reasons alleged for denying the 
parish priest a delegating power are not, as a matter of fact, 
very convincing,” but the positive law is clear enough for the 
period, at least, between Ne Temere and the Code. 

A very good reason for doubting whether the reply of $.C. 
Concil., 28 March, 1908, is still the law is seen in the Instruction 
S.C. Sacram., 1 July, 1929, issued for the Italian clergy after the 
Lateran Treaty. It contains a formula for use at engagements® 
which expressly leaves a space for the signature of the parish 
priest or his delegate. A writer in Periodica, 1928, p. 183, explains 
that the inclusion of a delegate in this formula is simply a mis- 
take, and he points out that the witnessing may not be dele- 
gated because the parish priest, from his position, is able to give 
advice about the suitability of the engagement; there seems 
little force in this reason, seeing that the parties can make a 
valid engagement, if they wish, without consulting the parish 
priest at all. A further interesting point, though of no immediate 
value as an authentic interpretation of Western law, is the word- 
ing of canon 6 of the Eastern Church Marriage Code, which 
sets out to secure, as far as possible, uniformity of practice in 
East and West. 

However, there is no point in pressing the argument. There 
are solid reasons for doubting the validity of delegation, and any 
priest who is not a parish priest should always find it easy 
enough to secure the validity of his own signature by bringing 
another witness to sign with him. 


E. J. M. 


1 Choupin, Les Fiangailles ... Ne Temere, p. 27. 
2 Ami du Clergé, 1923, p. 236. 
3 Mod. V in the document reprinted in Gasparri, De Matrimonio, p. 591. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN ROME , 
EPISTULA 


AD EMOS AC REVMOS PP. DD. CARDINALES ARCHIEPISCOPOS ET EXCMOS 
PP. DD. ARCHIEPISCOPOS, EPISCOPOS LOCORUMQUE ORDINARIOS 
FOEDERATORUM STATUUM AMERICAE SEPTENTRIONALIS: DE AM- 
PLIORI EXTRUENDO PONTIFICIO COLLEGIO SUIS CLERICIS EFFOR- 
MANDIS AC DE INSTITUTO CONDENDO SACERDOTIBUS AD ALTIORA 
STUDIA PROVEHENDIS IN URBE (A.A.S., 1948, XL, p. 108). 


PIUS PP. XII 


Beloved Sons and Venerable Brethren.—The approaching re- 
establishment here in Our dear Rome of the North American 
College, the knowledge of whose reopening has been communicated 
to Us by the rector, affords Us the welcoming opportunity of address- 
ing Our paternal words to you, the Members of the Hierarchy of the 
United States. We rejoice not only in the fact that after a lapse of 
eight years you are once more sending your chosen young men to 
study in Our beloved City, to imbibe the sacred wisdom of Holy 
Mother the Church at its very source and to be nourished at the very 
heart of the Catholic world, but that you are also planning to erect 
in the very shadow of Our own dwelling a new and greater seminary 
to care for ever more young levites from America. 

It was Our predecessor of blessed memory, Pius IX, who nearly 
one hundred years ago first proposed to the American Bishops that 
they establish a national seminary in Rome, and it was the same 
Pontiff who purchased and graciously granted the use of the edifice 
that has housed the American students ever since that time. 

Surely there is evident the hand of Divine Providence in the fact 
that the first steps were taken on the occasion of the defirition of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception and that the College itself was 
opened for the first time or the very eve of the feast, on 7 December, 
1859. And since that day Our Heavenly Mother, Queen of the 
Clergy, has never ceased to bless with every manifestation of divine 
favor a work that is of necessity so close to Her maternal heart. The 
students nurtured in tender love of their Mother and Queen, 
developed in the image of Her Divine Son, enlightened in the 
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sacred sciences learned at the feet of Christ’s Vicar, made strong and 
courageous by their close association with the places sanctified by the 
Prince of the Apostles and the martyrs, have returned to their own 
country to win ever greater triumphs for Christ and His Holy 
Spouse. As pastors and teachers, as administrators and also as 
bishops of the Church in America, the men trained here have always 
been marked with an especial loyalty to Us and to Our illustrious 
Predecessors, an inevitable consequence of their sojourn in this City, 
the See of Peter and of Peter’s Successors. 

Today as We look about the City of Rome We see on all sides the 
flower of the youth of the world, even from the most distant nations, 
drawn here by a common faith, sustained by common ideals, being 
trained in the same doctrine, sharing the same Divine Sacrifice, and 
all united by the same bonds of attachment to Us. Surely they are 
giving to the leaders and to the peoples of every land a magnificent 
example of unity and of the ability of mankind to live together in 
Christian peace and concord. The concurrence of so many thousands 
of men, later destined to play such an important part in the salvation 
of souls over the whole face of the earth, is a great consolation to Us; 
and it should be to you, Beloved Sons and Venerable Brethren, a 
reason especially appealing at this time, to be prompt in making 
every sacrifice necessary to maintain and even to enlarge the national 
seminary of your country. 

So it is with particular joy that We have learned of your pro- 
posals to erect an even finer seminary and to plant your roots even 
closer to Us. Your wisdom and courage to look to the future and to 
plan for almost three hundred of your seminarians to study in Rome 
represent a most worthy initiative that can elicit only Our warmest 
commendation. At the same time you are keeping a close tie with 
your old and honoured traditions in putting the former college build- 
ing to use as a house of studies for priests wishing to train themselves 
in the higher branches of the sacred sciences. Both of these projects 
call forth Our heartiest approval and support and the return in grace 
and wisdom that will accrue to the Church in America will amply 
reward the expenditures and sacrifices that are necessarily involved 
in their realization. 

The united action taken in this matter by the American Hier- 
archy, always so ready and generous in their support of all measures 
for the extension of the Kingdom of Christ, once more demonstrates 
the flourishing condition of the Faith in your great nation. We are 
sure that the bishops and priests and people will rally to the support 
of a cause that promises so much for the Church and which is so close 
to Our own heart. Already an abundant and fruitful harvest for God 
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and for souls has been garnered from the past eighty-nine years of the 
existence of the North American College : and now your decisions for 
the future give abundant hope that succeeding generations will con- 
tinue, in greater measure and with more ample facilities, to enjoy the 
richest blessings stemming from a priesthood nourished in the Eternal 
City. 

With great joy then We give Our blessing to the plans that have 
been made known to Us by the rector for the future of your seminary. 
We shall follow their unfolding and their realization with intimate 
pleasure and personal interest and, as a token of Our encouragement 
in the great task that lies ahead, We impart to you, Beloved Sons and 
Venerable Brethren, as also to the priests and faithful of the United 
States, Our paternal Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at the Vatican on the eighteenth day of February one 
thousand nine hundred and forty eight, the ninth year of Our Ponti- 
ficate. 
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THE IRISH COLLEGE IN ROME 


SACRA CONGREGATIO DE SEMINARIIS ET 
STUDIORUM UNIVERSITATIBUS 


DECRETUM 


HIBERNICUM COLLEGIUM IN URBE “PONTIFICIO” TITULO DECORATUR 
(A.A.S., 1948, XL, p. 158.) 


Fidelissima Hibernorum gens, —quae, a divo Patritio Romani 
Pontificis Sancti Celestini Pp. I legato Christi lumine collustrata, 
Catholicam Ecc lesiam constantissima observantia perpetuo coluit,— 
cum, saeculo xvi vertente, acerbissimis ab externis haereticis con- 
cuteretur angustiis, optimos filios Romam mittebat, qui ad sac- 
rum Sacerdotium exercendum se rite praepararent. 

Summi Pontifices Gregorius XIII, Gregorius XV atque Paulus V 
maximam sollicitudinem in id impenderunt, ut apta domus catho- 
licae hibernicae iuventae in sortem Domini vocatae in Urbe pan- 
deretur. Quorum assiduis curis factum est ut anno Domini millesimo 
sexcentesimo vigesimo octavo Ecclesiasticum Collegium Hibernicum 
Romae feliciter dedicaretur. Postquam initia prospere cesserunt, 
moderante in primis praeclarissimo viro Luca Wadding O.F.M., 
sacrum hoc ephebeum uberiores in dies fructus in Dei gloriam 
salutemque animarum duobus prope saeculis afferebat. 


a i ih ai 
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Grassantibus tamen seditiosorum perturbationibus, triginta 
annos Hibernicum Collegium eversum iacuit, usquedum paterna 
liberalitate Summus Pontifex Leo XII, omnibus Archiepiscopis et 
Episcopis Hiberniae flagitantibus, pium Institutum ad vitam revo- 
cavit atque amplissimo Brevi d. 17 m. Ianuarii a. D. 1828 novis 
privilegiis cumulavit. 

Faustis his auspiciis, centum hos viginti annos Hibernorum cleri- 
corum in Urbe Collegium, Sede Apostolica favente atque Hiberniae 
Praesulibus sedulo curantibus, plenius floruit. Plures hodie insigni 
hoc Collegio excipiuntur selecti ex Hiberniae dioecesibus clerici, 
virtutum ingeniique laude praestantes, ab Episcopis suis missi ut 
penes veneranda Apostolorum Principum Sepulchra, in ipso veritatis 
centro, ad probatissimae disciplinae solidaeque pietatis consuetudi- 
nem informati, in ecclesiastica studia incumbant. 

Quamobrem, in signum singularis suae benevolentiae, Augustus 
Pontifex fel. regn. Pius div. Prov. Pp. XII, supremum fastigium 
operi imponere volens, Collegium Hibernicum in Urbe per hanc 
Sacram Congregationem nomine et titulo Pontificio decorat, eidem- 
que iura omnia et privilegia confert quae huic titulo adnexa sunt. 

Datum Romae, ex aedibus Sancti Callisti, d. xxv m. Ianuarii, in 
Conversione Sancti Pauli Ap., a. D. McmxLvut. 


I. Card. Pizzardo, Praefectus. 
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Portuguese Pilgrimage. By C. C. Martindale. Pp. viii + 165. (Sheed & 
Ward. tos. 6d.) 


FR MARTINDALE has always been a very observant traveller ; and he 
has the consummate gift of being able to make others visualize what 
he has seen. His artistry abides in this book ; vividly, often with deft 
touches, he imparts to his reader the character of Portuguese scenery 
and architecture and the ethos of the people. He follows no ordered 
itinerary. He just describes what he saw during a two months’ stay 
in Portugal in 1947, with comments, wise, shrewd and telling, as one 
would expect of him, and sometimes fierce, as when, for instance, he 
is led to give his views on illiteracy or on our modern ideas of educa- 
tion or, again, on anti-Catholic prejudice. Fr Martindale once wrote 
of Newman that the great Cardinal remained in old age the unre- 
lenting foe of cant and humbug. These words were (shall we say?) 
prophetic of the writer himself. Anyhow, one’s irascible appetites 
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rise with his and applaud his straight blows at contemporary 
fallacies. 

Fr Martindale loves Portugal. At the end of his pilgrimage he felt 
that his memories of her were among the most precious of his life. 
“‘Not since my visit to the Philippines,” he writes, ‘‘and then, just 
before the war, to Budapest, had I been granted so much colour and 
so strong a sense of an ancient culture surviving, and of religion 
partly instinctive and partly with full consciousness and deliberation 
involved in a fight with forces no less determined to extinguish it.” 
As you read him, you too come to love Portugal, its sun-bathed 
landscapes, so often rugged in their beauty, its unique architecture, 
blended of native and Moorish and even Indian elements, and, 
again (what is more vital), its genuine social progress and its Catholic 
revival. Particularly Fr Martindale loves Fatima, the heart, to him, 
of modern Portugal. He devotes two sections of his book to this now 
famous shrine. He describes his experiences there, and he discusses 
with a theologian’s judgement but without any intention of issuing a 
final verdict the apparitions of our Lady, the phenomena connected 
with them and the influence they have exercised. His measured view 
is that while the story of Fatima as we have it is substantially true 
and while the shrine is a true centre of our Lady’s gracious apostolate 
for Portugal and the world, yet there have been additions to, and 


interpretative modifications of, her original messages and manifes- 
tations. In the circumstances such accretions were inevitable. 

The book has six beautiful illustrations: four depict master- 
pieces of architecture, one shows the scene of the Fatima apparitions, 
and the sixth Jacinta’s parents. 


A Year With St Francis of Sales. Arranged by Dom Cuthbert Smith, 
O.S.B. With a Foreword by Archbishop Godfrey. Pp. viii + 
270. (Douglas Organ. 7s. 6d.) 


It is a fair assumption that very few read the spiritual classics. Some 
of them, it is true, have only a limited appeal; but there are others 
that were written for the general public, pre-eminent among them 
being The Introduction to the Devout Life of St Francis de Sales. It may 
be, as Dom Cuthbert Smith suggests in his Introduction to this 
book, that the hurrying, distracting age in which we live is the cause 
of this lack of serious reading and thought. Anyhow, Dom Cuthbert 
has tried to solve the busy man’s problem by putting St Francis de 
Sales into small doses of something less than a page a day. The selec- 
tions are all taken, with one exception, from St Francis’s two greatest 


works, The Introduction to the Devout Life and The Treatise on the Love of 
God. 
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The Meaning of Man. By Jean Mouroux. Translated by A. H. C. 
Downes. Pp. xiv + 304. (Sheed & Ward. 12s. 6d.) 


“‘Mucu has been written in recent years on the subject of Christian 
Humanism. We shall make no attempt to re-open the theoretical 
debate. . . . We have simply wished to show that certain essential 
human values have already, in point of fact, been set in their true 
place and magnificently appreciated and saved by Christianity.” In 
these modest terms Canon Mouroux introduces one of the best 
studies of our times on the true nature and purpose of man. It must 
have been hard for the translator to put into intelligible and natural 
English a book so packed with deep theological and metaphysical 
thought. Mr Downes has done his difficult work well. 

So compact is the book that it is impossible to give in a summary 
an adequate idea of its content, even with the aid of the excellent 
analytical index which the author provides. He begins by putting 
man in his setting of time and place, insisting that he must make good 
use of his time and fulfil himself as an individual, as a man, and as a 
citizen, following the example set by Christ; but, again following 
Christ, he must use time and take his place among men in such a 
way as to free himself from the tyranny of the material and the tem- 
poral and develop the life of grace within him. Time and place are 
values for man; but they are not absolute values ; the only absolute 
is the eternal. 

The writer then passes to consider in three chapters the body of 
man and what he calls carnal values, namely the nobility of the body 
on the one hand, its misery on the other, and finally its redemption. 
The body is noble because it is informed by a spiritual principle, 
which it serves as a means of action, expression and communion. It 
is wretched because through the Fall it hinders the full expansion 
and activity of the soul and sets up that tension with the nobler ideals 
of man which St Paul describes so eloquently. But the body has been 
redeemed. Christ honoured the corporeal by the Incarnation. He 
used His physical body to redeem us on Calvary, He uses it to sanc- 
tify us by the Holy Eucharist, and He invites us, body and soul, to 
Himself in the life-giving oneness of the Mystical Body. The author 
closes this section with a brief discussion of the vigour and vitality of 
true chastity and with a penetrating glance at the problem of pain 
and death and its issue in the glorification of the body. 

He then gives five chapters to spiritual values, under the head- 
ings of the Human Person, Spiritual Liberty, Christian Liberty, 
Love and Charity. He explains the nature of human personality, of 
liberty, and so on; but, as throughout the book, he is more con- 
cerned with what man must do than with what he is. He does not, of 
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course, neglect the nature ; but he remembers that “‘natura est prop- 
ter operationem”’. In these chapters, then, he treats of the spiritual 
perfection of man by self-mastery and the maturing of his higher 
powers, but making it clear that these achievements are possible only 
with the grace of Christ. There is necessarily some overlapping here, 
as elsewhere in the book, for instance on the doctrine of the Fall and 
its consequences. But it is good and needful to emphasize this truth, 
so completely forgotten in ever-widening circles outside the 
Church. 

In the chapters on Love and Charity the reader reaches the 
summit of the-book. The author brings out the strange contrasts to 
be found in love ; it is both passive and active, egoistic and generous. 
On the natural level love finds its greatest expansion in nuptial love, 
which is a compound of instinct, spirit and affectivity. But in all 
natural love self tends to come uppermost. It is charity which begets 
full generosity and self-dedication. 

There are many beautiful thoughts and many beautiful pages in 
this book; for example, on the struggle between sin and liberating 
grace, on the place of the Christian in the service of the community, 
on the innate inclination of all things and particularly of the will to- 
wards God, on the deeper aspects of Christian marriage, on charity 
as both the desire of God and a giving to God. Canon Mouroux 
makes excellent use throughout of the Fathers and of St Thomas and 
other theologians, ancient and modern. He appears to adopt the 
Scotist view on the ultimate motive of the Incarnation. “Fallen 
man,”’ he writes, “‘comes into the world today in a state of separation 
from Christ in whom he would otherwise have found the God who is 
love.” 

A few slips, or seeming slips, give the reader an occasional jolt. 
Thus once or twice the author speaks of grace as a divine substance. 
On p. 172 he says (unless the translator for once nods) : ‘Man has 
lost the power of producing supernatural acts, and so of assuring his 
own salvation, without the grace of Christ,” appearing to imply that 
man could so have assured his salvation before the Fall. On p. 22 he 
almost seems to favour the theory of an evolutionary pampsychism. 
But these are only incidental blemishes in a very remarkable book. 
Of its quality there can be no two opinions. But one must admit that 
it is hard going. The French seem to revel in sustained, unrelieved 
high thinking. We English, less severely speculative in the temper of 
our minds, prefer in consequence to have the intellectual tension 
eased from time to time. Canon Mouroux hardly ever relieves his 
book with a light page. He thus demands of his reader close applica- 
tion. But if one is prepared to study and think, with a note-book to 
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hand, this work will repay any effort to master its contents. As one 
reaches the last beautiful words which close the Epilogue on Res 
Sacra, Homo one realizes the enrichment that comes to the mind from 
the grandeur and depth of Catholic thought. A pity it is that the 
mixtum gatherum which constitutes Unesco is unaware of such a book, 
or, if it knows of it, is unable to appreciate the teaching it contains. 


j. c 


Sharpen the Sickle. By Reg Groves. (The Porcupine Press. 125. 6d.) 


Let it be said at once that this history of the Farm Workers’ Union 
is biased, being written in a popular style, with a special cheap 
edition for members of the National Agricultural Workers’ Union. 
There is little attempt to sketch in the economic background to the 
farm workers’ struggle to organize and improve their conditions. 
Nevertheless, if the reader discounts the emotional content and the 
obvious fact that the author identifies himself with one side, it is a 
stirring story. Mr Groves begins with a brief account of the Tol- 
puddle Martyrs and then moves on quickly to the work of the Primi- 
tive Methodist preacher, Joseph Arch, in forming the National Union 
in the seventies. By the end of the decade the Union, after having 
almost a hundred thousand members, had sunk almost to nothing, 
owing to bad harvests and to the import of grain from overseas. The 
drift from the land had begun in earnest. 

The greater part of the book tells the story of the revival of the 
union brought about by another Methodist preacher, George Ed- 
wards, in 1906. In the first twelve months after taking on the work 
he and an assistant organizer between them held 324 meetings. This 
was the beginning of the present National Agricultural Workers’ 
Union, of which Mr Groves gives the history in some detail up to 
date, concluding with the life stories of several of the present officials 
of the union. The book is well worth reading as a record of suffering 
and of sacrifice by men whose one object was work for the well-being 
of their fellows. 


The Christian Origins of Social Revolt. By William Dale Morris. (George 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


THE aim of the author is to show how from the time of the Cathari 
and the Waldenses down to the present day various social revolu- 
tionary movements have drawn their inspiration from religious, 
usually heretical Christian, sources. This aim is achieved by a pe- 
culiar patchwork of quotations, post hoc explanations, superficial 
judgements, the whole leavened by a complete ignorance of Chris- 
tianity and of Christian thinkers. Mr Morris is no more than the 
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ring-master, cracking his whip as Coulton is succeeded by Cole, 
Tawney by the Hammonds, Max Beer by Laski. In case one should 
be accused of parti pris in protesting against his treatment of Catholi- 
cism, the lack of understanding of the role of Nonconformism in the 
nineteenth century may be singled out for criticism. Relying on 
snippets from Cole and Halévy he says that “religious Nonconfor- 
mity . . . exercised a baneful influence on the political education of 
the working class”. The chief cause for discontent is that the link 
between Chapel and Liberals postponed the foundation of the La- 
bour Party. This does less than justice to the great contribution of 
speakers and leaders provided by the chapels to every form of radical 
activity throughout the century. This book cannot be recommended. 


J. F. 


Ius Matrimoniale. Auctoribus Wernz-Vidal-Aguirre, S.J. Pp. 953. 
(Universitas Gregoriana, Romae.) 


ALTHOUGH a notice of this book, published in 1946, is somewhat 
late, the importance of the subject and the distinction of the authors 
expounding it more than justify calling the attention of our readers 
to the work. 

The original Jus Decretalium of Wernz, a classical treatise in pre- 
Code days, was brought into line with the Code by Vidal and en- 
titled Jus Canonicum, of which Volume V dealing with marriage laws 
is now further modernized by Fr Aguirre. Its most recent redactor 
has done his work well and thoroughly, including both theological 
questions, such as the controversy about the ends of marriage, and 
also every interpretation of the law officially given up to the date of 
publication. The Instruction Sacrosanctum, in particular, is given a 
prominent place. 

The concluding Part VII on marriage causes and trials might 
appear to be somewhat briefly explained, but it will be found that 
preceding parts of the book deal more fully with certain processes in 
their appropriate place: for example, nullity proceedings arising 
from impotence or the bond of a previous marriage. 

The method employed by the reviser calls for a word, not indeed 
of adverse criticism, but of suggestion for future editions. Many of 
the most important and substantial contributions of Fr Aguirre 
appear in footnotes, which means that in some questions, such as 
impotence, the footnote is longer and weightier than the text of 
which it is a commentary. It would perhaps be better to modify the 
text itself in the sense desired than relegate the additions to a foot- 
note. On the other hand, some may prefer this method which keeps 
the modern reviser’s commentary distinct from that of his prede- 
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cessor, and footnote amplifications have long been in favour amongst 
Roman writers of the first rank, such as Cardinal d’Annibale. 

The bibliography is, for some reason, limited to the works used 
by Wernz and Vidal. Otherwise we should certainly expect to find 
in it such important texts as Fr Joyce’s historical study of the sub- 
ject, which has been translated into German, and Fr Payen’s three 
volumes. 

These small suggestions are not meant to limit in any way the 
approval which this commentary has universally received. The au- 
thoritative position attained by the commentaries of Wernz-Vidal is 
confirmed by Fr Aguirre’s expert recension. 


The Creed in Slow Motion. By Ronald Knox. Pp. 238. (Sheed & Ward. 
8s. 6d.) 


Mer Knox’s book, The Mass in Slow Motion, to which the present 
work is a companion volume, was reviewed in this journal, 1948, 
XXX, p. 429. Like its predecessor the book consists of addresses 
given to the girls at the Assumption Convent, when they were 
evacuated during the war to Aldenham Park, Bridgnorth, and the 
same qualities which every competent critic admired in the author’s 
explanation of the Mass will be found, in equal measure, in this 
commentary upon the articles of the Apostles’ Creed. None of the 
difficulties which the minds of children discover is evaded, for 
example, the meaning to be given to Hell in Descendit ad inferos, and 
on every page the reader’s attention is arrested by a striking phrase, 
or a novel point of view, or a telling anecdote. The whole effect is 
happy and cheerful, and the work demonstrates the amount of care 
and thought which Mgr Knox has given to his subject. 

Liturgy and dogma have had their turn. We may expect, per- 
haps, that a volume on moral, The Commandments in Slow Motion, will 
appear next. This will offer abundant material for exposition, for 
the cases of conscience presented by girls in convent schools are 
many and various. We hope that Mgr Knox does not, in these 
matters, share the outlook of Cardinal Newman, who once wrote in 
his best vein of irony: “‘Casuistry is a noble science, but it is one to 
which I am led, neither by my abilities nor my turn of mind.” 


La Responsabilité Médicale. Collection du “‘Centre d’Etudes Laénnec”’. 
Par R. Savatier. Pp. 82. Cahiers Laénnec. (Lethielleux, Paris.) 


In France the equivalent of the publications of our Catholic Medical 
Guild is represented by the two series associated with the name of 
Laénnec. The Cahiers have been appearing four times yearly since 
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1947, the most recent ones being on the subject of Psychoanalysis 
and the cures at Lourdes. 

Number IV of 1947 is entitled La Déontologte Médicale, and covers 
to some extent the matter dealt with by Dr Savatier. The author is 
concerned, amongst other things, with the new problems caused by 
a State Medical Service, which though nothing like so complete as 
our own, does threaten the liberty both of physician and patient. 


E. J. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘*PHILOTHEA’”’ 
(THE Ciercy Review, 1949, XXXI, pp. 231, 233, 432) 


Dom Justin McCann writes: 

In the June number of THe Ciercy Review Fr Cuthbert 
Lattey, S.J., took me to task for treating Philothea as an abstract 
name, denominating no particular person, whereas St Francis de 
Sales had composed his book on the basis of instructions originally 
written for Madame de Charmoisy. I was aware of that fact, and it 
is a fact of great bibliographical interest and value; but is it strictly 
relevant to the point at issue? I conceive that St Francis, when he 
published his instructions to the world, abstracted from the particu- 
lar Madame de Charmoisy and addressed himself to the Devout 
Soul in general. In fact, he says as much, in the Preface to his Treatise 
on the Love of God. Taking notice there of the objection to his former 
mode of address that Philothea, being feminine, restricted his appeal to 
women, he first cites ancient precedents for the course which he had 
taken and then explains that by Philothea he had meant “‘the soul 
which aspires to devotion”, irrespective of sex. However, to be “‘all 
things to all men’’, he will address his new book to Theotimus. But 
women must not refuse to read it because it is addressed to a man, 
for Theotimus stands for ‘“‘the human spirit desirous of making pro- 
gress in divine love’’. 


‘ 
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